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CENTRAL ISSUES AND PROBLEM AREAS ' ^ 



^ JNTRODUCTION* 

I P Vocational eduoation in Alaskja is expensive, and 
the state bears most of the cost. Over 25 nq^lion dol- 
lars was spent on vocational education dKiring the 

r 1973-^79 fiscal vear, of Vhich 87 percent came from 
the state (see Tables 1 and 2). 1 Yet, despite these 
large public expenditures and despite a general public 
expectation that vocational education is somehow 
equipping people for ?ivailable jobs in the local comm- 

' unity or the state, Alaska's vocational education sys- 

*The federal share in vocationall\jucati6n will increase with 
the opening of the Alaska Federation of Natives' Job Corp 
Center in 1979. See Table 2. 



teni as a whole is not orgai«(zed to help students get 
jobs. Many training propams operate without ade- 
quate information on Alaska's labor matket, offer 
few placement services, and do not develop relation- 
ships with prospective employers. 

On the other h&nd, vocational 'education is also 
serving certain valuable functions for which- it is not 
receiving credit. Many vocational progrants in Alaska 
are teaching important practical skills, such as build- 
ing construction, weldiifc, and ^to repair. These 
skills are highly relevant to Alaska life 'styles and 

S)mmunity needst Other programs are increasing the 
b competence of . workers Who are already em- 
ployed. However, as worth wl^ile as thes^ other 
vocational, education goals ^ may be, they ar^iiot 



This A7awaiv exammet the total tytl^m of vocational 
education in Alaska in brder to identify central problems 
and bring them to the attention of voci^ional ^^ucators, 
policymakers; and the general j^blic whose taxes support 
most of these institutions. ' , . ^ 

This article l^s first at the operation of Alaska's vo- 
cational education system, particularly at the postsacond- 
ary school level where vocationifl education is most directly 
concerned with occupational preparation. It identtfits the 
institutions that provide vocational trajning, the numbers 
and types of vocational programs offered, and the charac- 
teristics of vocational education students. Second, it dis- 
cuisas five important problems in vocational education. 



~— ^ \ 

These are: ^ 

1. Confusion about teaching |ob prejNiration versus practi- 
cal skiJIs as goals of vocational education. 

2. Lack of information on the Alaska labor market* 

3. tack of attention to job placement and^ob development. 

4. Low* numbers of program graduates. 

5. Lack of financial assistance for unemployed non^ 
Alaskans in^need of vocational training.^ 

Finally, this study is intended to b^ a basic da|cc 
tion, rather than an evaluation, oi Alaska's vocational edu- 
cation system. Its purpose is to help identify areas in the 
system that need more intense evaluation and policy ^s-^ 
.cuuion. 
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(Continued from Page / ; . 

publicly set forth as educational objectives, i>or ift^ 
they used as a central basis for systematic vocational 
planning and evaluation. It is job placement that is set 
forth- . th^ official reason for the existence of 
vocational ^ucatipn, whereas these programs are 
actually fulfilling much more diverse^ and equally 
important functions. 

Even though the present system can learn to 
better match its programs to the job market, the scar- 
city* of jobs and resulting high unemployment in 
many Alaska communities limit the extent to which 
vocational education can realistically and effectively 
prepare students for jobs in these areas. Vocational 
education in Alaska, much more than in other regions 
of the country, must cwefully determine what goals 
are realistic and how theV can best be pursued. 

How has this situation come abQut? It partly. 
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stems from the fact that vocational education prob- 
lems and program needs have not received systematfc 
attention, despite the substantial a^inual investment. 
Policymakers have not tended to view the System as 
a whble because it is fragmented and uncoordinated. 
Vocational education in Alaska is made uf of many 
djverse institutions^-individual"^ community, colleges, 
secondary schools, private 8<*l4eols, apprentice pro- 
grams, and others- that operate in isolation from one ^ 
another. As a result, policymakers have tended to 
look at individual institutions and fiave had little 
knowledge of what comprises the total vocational ed- r 
ucation system in Alaska and how the parts do or do 
not fit together. Major public policy decisions, such ^ 
as whether or not to build an expensive neVv voca- 
tional education facility, have too often. been based* 
on inadequate information* ' 
This study, supported by the Alaska Department * 
(Con t in u ed on Page ^) 

»J ,. .. 
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\ Table 1 ' 

Vocational Education Expenditures by City and Borough School Districts and Rural 
Educational Attendance Areas: Audited School Operating Fund-Eifpenditures: FY 1977^ 
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City and Local 
School Dittrictt^ 

Anchorage 
^ Bristol Bay 
Cordova 
CralQ 

D^llinjaham 

Fairt)anki 

Galena « 

Hainti 

Hoonah 

Hydaburg 

iu naau 

Kake 

Kanai 

Katchikary . 
King C<lOa 
Klavv6k 
Kodlk 
'Mat-Su 
Noiiana 
Noma 

North Slo^ 
Pa I lean 
PataribUr^ ^ 
Salawik 
Sitka 

Skagway ^ . 
Su Mam 
Unalaika 
Valdaz 
Wrangell i 
Vakutat I 

Adak . I 
Alaska Central 
Alaska Getaway 
Alautian ll^anga 
Annetta Inland 
Baring Str^l 
Chatham 1 
Chugach i 
Copper River 
Dalta/Grafl^ly 
IditQrod 
Kuipuk 

Lake & Peninsula 
Lower Ku8^(tkwim 
Lower Yuk6n 
Northwest Arctic 
PribUofs* 
Southeast Island 
Southwest 
Yukon Flets \ 
^ V u ko r>-K oy u u k 

Total 



Vocation^ Education 
Instructional Units 



100 
2 
6 
2 
3 

29 
2 
3 
3 
2 

2P 

3 

<i 

25 

ir 

2 



10 
21 
4 
4 
15 



7 
2 
3 
2 
6 

2 

3 
4 

2 
2 
3 

10 
2 

5 
5 
4 
2 
3 



7'' 

7 6 



383 



Vocational 
Education 
Budget 

$ 4,112,277 
80,089 

1 38.355 
46,4 11 

159,258 
U008,544 
68,243 
80,0 14 
76,649 
17 709 

598,669 
81,492 

712,841 

462,821 
54,413 

328,126 . 

565,465 
93,5^9 

186,7W 

661,341' 
16,718 
91,508 
92,787 

228,434 
52,204 
69,832 
64,678 

1 33,483 
99,087 
73,397 

88,347 
108,553 
77.502 
24,819 
".62,015 
48,475 
34,434 

103,590 
1 26,290 
65,161 
55,127 
92,178 
278,889 
J 102,019 
210,587 
45,269 
138 
1 17.263 
35,898 
211,282 

$ 

$12,341,617 



Total 
School Budgat 

$ 82,782,708 
1 .069,454 
1 .564,805 

489,416 
1,640,7M 
27,229,098 

633,792^ 
1.394,473 

797,567 

376,242 
10,483,986 

63,7,611 
16,096,784 
6,290,315 

564,793 

308,863 
5,570,104 
9,377,332 

819,871 
3,061,7Q8 
8,981,117 

148;333 
1.564,171 

913,267 
4,201,098 

026,859 
^708,623 

700,696 
2,634,410 
1 .469,859 

561,076 

c 

i. 751, 724 
1.511,837 
1,652,748 
1.133,086 
1.044.724 
1.991,028 
531,023 
327,542 
2,556,690 
2,325,525 
1 .396,839 
1.704,239 
.1,810,882 
6,749,557 
2,656,178 
5,3^8,542 
545,084 
1,310,867 
2,423,068 
M^0,120 ' 
3,604,965 



Proportion of Total 

Budgat Spant on 
Vocational Education 



$236,494,782 



4.8 

2.4 

,5.9 

5.2 



•vocational educetion allocations under the 1978/ublic School Foundation Program were comperable, foteling $12,436,889. 
^The Aleska bppertment of Education also'spends about $577,900 annually on supportive services to school district vocetion- 
el programs 

SOURCE: Stlte of Alaska, Dtpertmant of Education, Alaska Department of Education Annual "P^port^ 1977'78, October 
'^9yP;m50^3. ^ , 
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Table 2 

Public PostMCondary Vocational Education 
Program Costs in Alaska: FY1979* 



State and Local 
Sources 



Federal and 
Other Sources 



University of Alaska System 



Anchorage Community College 


$ 3,675,991 / 


$ 65,596 


Juneau Douglas Community College 


541,700 




(Business & Career Education) 






Kenai Peninsula CofYrmunity College 


439,930 




Ketchikan Commurvity College 


362,732 




Kodiak Community College 


211,416 


6,000 


Kuskokwim Community College 


440,022 


222,611 


Matanuska-Susitna Community College 


181,319 




Northwest Community College 


165,187 




Sitka Community Cdllege 


97,583 




Tanana Valley Community College and • 


980,955 


219,031 


UA/Fairbanks 






Subtotal 


$ 7,096,835 


$ 513,238 



Other 

' VTMaska Skill Center * 

Indian Action Program 

Inupiat University 

Hutchison Career Center 
(adult component only ) 

Sheldon Jackson College 

X)epartmervt of Education: 

Adult Education and Vocational 
Training/Supportive Serviiies^ 



/ 



Subtotal 
Total 



$ 1,575,300 
785,904 

53,116 
$ 2,414,320 



$ 9,511,155 



Addition: 



Alaska Fader,ation of Natives' 
Job Corps Canter: 



976,800 
864,000 
' 150.832 



257,500 

201,1 t6 
$ 2,450,248 
$ 2,963,486 

$ 5,8,20,725 

Vr 



Total 



$ 3,741,587 
541,700 

439,930 
362,732 
217,416 
662,633 
181,319 
165,187 
97,583 
1.199,986 

$ 7,610,073 



$ 2,552,100 
864,000 
150,832^ 
785,904 

257,500 



254,232 
$ 4,864,568 



$12,474,641 



$ 5,820,725^ 



*• Budget figures refer ta the direct costs of the vocational education componenr of the ins4|tution and do not in- 
clude associated^administrative and other institutipnal costs unless the total institution is a vocational education 
facility. Thus, these figures tfTjIderestimate the true costs of vocational education in Alaslta. 
''Costs in fV78. Ir>upiat University is reorgani7ing and has not determined its F Y79 budg^ and curric^jlum. 
^Estimated costs of postsecondary vocational education suppo^ only. Does not include posts of aduft basic edu- 
cation, English as a Second Language and other programs administered in the adult education and career and ^ 
catidnal areas>> . ^. * * 

^^AFN contract runs frdm December 1 1, 1978 to November 30, 1980. * 

SOURCE: FY1979 Working Budget^ University of Alaska; "Survey of Alaskan ^Postsecondary Vocational Insti- 
^ tutions/' (Fairbanks: Institute of Social and Economic^esearch, University of Alaska, 1978), 
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(Continued from l\mv 2)' 
of Education, attompt8 to romedy this \i\ck of infor- 
fnation and provi(U» an iitformation haso for systtMn- , 
atic vurational oduoation planning. Wo hopo by pro- 
sontinn tl horo to holp policymakers anci other inter- 
ested persons better unt^Tstand the total vocational 
educatioiv systeiii in Alaska and familiarize them with 
those probleurt in the. system that so badly need at- 
tention. ' 

ALASKA'S POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 

In 11)78^ forty -eijiht separate institutions offered 
po.stsecondary vocational education programs in * 



Alaska (Table 3). Of these, sixteen were public or in- - 
deptMident nonprofit institutions, seventeen were pri- 
vate schools, and fifteen were apprenticeship pro- 
grams. These institutions operated 157 separate voca- 
tional programs, i^ich leading to a certificate, asso* 
ciate's degree, license, or some, other document of 
completion (Tal)le 4), Public sertor institutions ac- 
counted for almost 75 percentDf the vocational pro- 
grams offered. 

Kach of these sectors operates quite differently 
in terms of the l>asis for planning programs, the pop- 
ulations of students sMyed, and 4.he relationship to 
the labor market. Th(^ public and nonprofit institu- 
tions (^ffer the largest number gf vocational edu<^^tion 

V 



Table 3 

Institutions Offering Postsecondary 
Vocational Education Programs: 1977-78 



PUBLIC ANO IMOEPENDENT NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS 

CoiT^munity Collnijes/Universitv of Alaska 
Anchoraife Commiinitv College 
.luneau Douglas Community Colleije 
Kenai Peninsula Community College 
Ketchikan Community College 
Kodiak Community Colloije 
Kuskokwim Community Coltego . I 
Matanuska Susitna Community Colleg^ 
Northwest Commuhity Collegt^ 
J Sjtka Community CoMetio 

Tanana Valley Community College 
University of Alaska/Fairbanks 
Other 

Alaska Skill Center 

Hutchison Career Development Center 
Indian Action Program 
Inupiat University of the Arctic 
Shekfon Jackson College 



Number 



1 1 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS^ (cent.) 

Alarftra Central Scl>ool of Flight 

Birchwood Air Service 

Dorsey's Flight Trainirig 

GilS Aircraft Service 

Neilson Aviation 
•» Northland Flight School 

Pat's Flying Service 

Wilbur's Flight Opera^on 
Real Estate Schools 

The Heal EstatQ School 

T 8t M Real E&late Inst^itution 

Winey Real Estate 
Alaska Business College 



Number 



Subtotal 



Sut)total 



16 



PHi yA lE INSTITUTIONS*' 
Hairstyling Schools 

Academy of Hair Design 
Anchorage School of Barl)ering 
Fairbanks Beauty School 
f Trendsetters School of Beauty 
' Flight Schools 

Aero Technical Flight Service 

(Continued, next column) 



APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS^' 
Asbestos Workers. Local No. 9 
Bricklayers. Local No. 1 . 
Carpenters TraiVung Center, Anchorage 
Carpenters^Training Center! Fairbanks 
Cement Masons/Plasterers ^ ^ . ' i 

Electrical Training Center 
Ironworkers Training Center 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 320/ 
Painters. Local No. 1140 / 
Piledrivers. Local No. 2520 
Plumbers & Pipefitters, Fairbanks 
Roofers, Local No. 190 

Sheetmetal Workers, Local No. 23, ^nchorage 
Sheetmetal Workers, Fairbanks 

» Total 



1 

17' 
15 



48 



'Schools excludfld fmm the listing are militaty related llyinfl schools, two modBliim.schooli, and a school offering short preparation programs 
lor travel agents. ' , 

^'Apprenticeship programs that wore not open 1977-78 are excluded 

SOUHCh Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education. 1977 78, Pirtx tory qI Pnsnocondary educational Inititutions in Alaska. Institute of^ 
■ Social and Economic Research, "Survey of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational Inititutions"; Purvey of Programs and Enroll- 
ments PoitseconfUiry Schools, National Center lor Education Statistics. Department of Health. ^Education, and Welfare (l0rms 
collected by Alaska Cbmmiision on Postsecondary Education). 
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pronrams a>i4 enroll tho most studtmU, particularly 
minority group students, (\)mpanHl to private schools 
or appnMitieeship programs, these institutions tend to 
have a weak relationship with Alas^cu's labor market. 

Pubhc and Independent Nonprofit Institutions 
Institutional Goals 

Public and independent nonprofit institHtions 
fall into two groups. One group aonsists of the .<*om " 



munity col^ges which are primarily oriented towfii^d 
meeting the needs in their regions. Most identify 
their target populations simply as regional residents 
(Table B). • • 

The other, group of institutions are oriented 
toward the economically disadvantaged, particularly 
Alaska Natives, lloweyer, while some are moving 
toward this role, others are moving away from it. For 
example, the Alaska Skill ('enter began as an institu- 
tion sponsored by the Manpower bevelo{)ment 



Table 4 



Number of Occupational Programs of »Study Offered 
by Different Types of Pbstsecondary Institutions 



Program 



_ ^yH? ^1 InititMtion 
* Public 

lndependent% Appren 
(Monprofit Private tice 



1 1 

? 
. 1 
2 



1 



10 
1 

1 
3 



AcciHinting l«ch {b002)* 
Aeronaut & Avian on Tech (5302) 

Air T I attic Contiol 

Airriiitt Toch I, II. Ill 

AviatiDn Ai^fnin (b004) 

Piloting 
l^aihei 

Business Mi|i Tech (b004l 

Bustness Atlniin 

Heal state 

Villaue/Husiness Mqt 
Chemical Tech (5305) 
Ciiniputer Tech (5104) 
Ct)nsti action lech (531 /) 

Asbestos Workeis 

Bricklayeis & Tilesetteis 

Biiilihnn Const. & Maint 

Carpenter 

Cement Mason/Plastorer 
Electrical Tech 
Heatinq8i Refrigeration 
Ironyvorkers 
Heavy Equipment 
Painter, Glazier, Floor Covwer 
Piledriverman 
Plumbers & Pipefitters 
Roofers 

Sheetmetal Workers 
Cosmetologist 15006) " 
Drafti/ig Tech (5304) 
Educational Tech (5003^ 
Electronic Tech (5310) 
Electronic Tech 
Lineman/Cable Splicer 
Tele|3hone Workers 
Wireman^ 

Fire Control Tech (5507) 3 
Health Services & Paramedic (5200) 1 
Corf^mupity Health Prac. (5201) 2 

(Continued, nextcolurnn^ 

*The programs have been numbered end grouped using the program cl 
tics., For more detail on this system, see U.S! Department of Health, 
Programs in Higher Education, 1970. 



1 
1 

2 

(- 

1 

2 



4 



Total 



1 

2 
1 

12 
1 

12 

3 

2 
* 1 

2 

1 
1 

5 
3 
1 
1 
V 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2' 
3 
3 
3 

4 

X 
1 
1 

3 
1 
2 



Proyiarti (cont.) 

Dental As^tstant (5202) 

Dental Hygienist (5203) 

Medical Assistant (5214) 

Medical Lab Assist (5205) 

Nursinu (5209) 

Nursing Assist (5201)>^ 
Honie Economics Tech (5405) 

Early Chl|(i^oOl^ Educ* 

Horno Economics * 
Industrial loch (5312) 

Petrochertiical 

Power Mouse Operation 

Power Tech 
Library Assist. Tech (5504) 
Mechanical Tech (5315) 

Auto Body 1 & 2/Auto Tech 
' Dealei Service Training 

Diesel Tech 

Fork Lift Mechanic 

Heavy E^uip MechaiiKr 
NatMWil Science Tech (^400) 

F^lhery Tech (5403) 

Food Svc. Tech/Waitperson 
(5404) 

Forestry lech (5403) 

Land Resource Mgt. (5403) 

fcjarine Tech (5406) 
Police. Law Enforcement 
Correction^ Tech (5505) 
Printing Tech (5505) 
Secretarial Tech (5505) 
Social Work Related Tech (5506) 

Para Professional Counseling 
^.Survey Tech (5309) 
Welding Tech (5308) * ^ 

Non Destructive Testing ^ 

Welding 

Welding Inspector Training 



Type of Institution (^ont.) 
"public ^ 
Independent Appren 
Nonprofit Private tice 



5 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

11 



Total 117 



1 

. 1 
1 

23 



Total 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

5 
1 
3 
1 
1 



5 
2 
1 

2, 
4 

1 

1 

^2 

1 
1 

♦6 
1 



17 157 



lassif ication system developed by the National Cen^br for Educatiopal Statis- 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, A Taxonomy of Instructional 
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lYaininR Act,, but has sin^o sought to atttaot a 
broader stAidoi^pbody, In 1978, 27 ptvrcent of its 
students paid their own way.^ HutcHisbn started ink 
al\ institution ^designed to serve the chronically 
unemployed, but by 1978, the majority of its stu- 
dents consisted of local secondary school students 

' taking vocational, courses aa part of their general 
education. The Indian Action C^enter, huipiat Univer-* 
sity, and ShWdon Jackson CoHege^all primarily 
enroll Alaska Natives. 

These institutions consider job preparation to be 
the most important goal of . vocational education. 
When asked toJdesCribe their most successful pro- 
grams and the basis for program success, ei^ery in^i- 
tution named programs which they felt had high job 
placement rates. 

• Actually, many p\iblic vocational programs 
appeared to be serving quite diffei'ent^ functions. 
While a few schools, such as the Alaska Skill Center, 
do focus on putting the unemployed to work, most 
community college (programs were oriented different- 
ly. According to administrato>s, most of their stu- 
dents were already employed. Some were enrolled 
in vocational courses to upgrade their job skills. 
Others were enrolled not to acquire job skills but to 
acquire practical skills. **Hc\bbyists" was the way one 
community college president characterized them, 
. They took automotive courses to learn how to work 

* on jtheir cars or carpentry courses to learn how to re- 
pair or build their houses. 

In short, comnvunity college vocational pro- 
grams appeared to be serving a mixture of functions: 
(1) job preparation, (2) skill upgrading, and (3) teach- 
ing practical skills. The job preparation goal, however, 
was the official mission and was publically cited as 
the measure of success. 

\ 

Stude«t Poiiulirtion 

The poor quality of data available at the institu- 
tional level does not allow us to make'^^easonable es^ 
timations of the numbers of students in||tfaska*s pub- 
lic vocational institutions. A few schools, such as the 
Alaska Skill Center, could provide information on the 
numbers as we41 as characteristics of studerits enrolled 
in different vocational programs. However, most 
schools* especially the community colleges, lacked 

^Gene Walsh, An Identification bf Voc&tional Education 
Trainm Activity in Alaska for Fiacal Year 1978, prepared for 
Alaska State Advisory Council on Vocational and Career Edu- 
cation aD<;l State Manpower Services Council, 1978, 88 jjp. 
^Sheldon Jackson College emphasized that it does not consi- 
der itself -engaged in vocational training. However, we have in- 
cludedJiptnce some of its pj^grams would conventionally b** 
idffed 



Table 5 



Target Groups Identified by 
Vocational Education Insti 
(percent distributions) 




Uaskan 
tions 



■ ' ■ -.. 

^ Public/ 








Ori«nt«d Toward^Any ' t lnd*p«ndtnt 




Apprvn* 




lYarott Group Nonprofit 


Private 


ticMhip 


1 otai 


Yes \ 92 


0 


, 40 


65 


No , ^8 


100 


60 


46 


Total 100 


100 • 


100 . 


100 


Number - 13 


5 


.10 


28 


Taro«t Groups \ * 








Unemployed^ , . ^ » 13 




(17)- , 


14 


Economically Disadvantaged 12 




( 0) 


9 


Natives & Other Minorities 19 




(17) 


18 


Youths 0 




. (17> 


' 5 


Females ' 6 . 




(17) 


9 


Veterans \ • 6 • . 




(16) 


9 


Handicapped 0 « 




(16) 


4 


Regional RBSidents . 44 

A - ' 




( 0) . 


35 


Total 100 \ , 




100 


100 


Number • - ICT 


0 


( 6) 


22 



*Some Institutions named more than ona target group. 



SOURCE: 



"Survey- of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational Institutions" 
(Fairbanks: Institute of Social^^nd Economic Research, Un- 
iversity of Alaska. 1978). 
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vocationaltralnlng. 



even the most basic item of information: how many 
individual students they are training in different pro- 
grams. The only statistics routinely maintained 
were totiU community college enrollments or enroll- 
ments in single vocational courses that tended to be 
duplicative in cases where students took more than 
one course. * ^ 

As well as yi^e can determine using course enroll- 
ment figures converted' to full-time equivalents, the 
public sector vocational education institution^ en- 
rolled, the equivalent of about 5^000 full-time stu 
dents (Table 6). The number of individual students i 
undoubtedly substantially higher because many com* 
Vnunityi; college students are enrolled part-time in one 
br two 'Courses. On th^ basis of estimates /made by 
vocational education administrators, male utid female 
students are represented in about equal numbers 
(Table 6), The proportion of Alaska Natives is about 
25 percent of total enrollment (Table 6), only some- 
what over the proportion of Natives in the ^enenal 
population (16 percent)."^ 



Department of Labor, Alaska Annual Plamring Information 
Fy/979, 1978, p. 3, 
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Table 6 



Estimated Characteristics of Students ih Different 
Xypos of Postsecondary Vocational Programs: 1978 
(percent distributions) 

Public/- 





liKl«p«n<|ent 




Afipren- 






iMonprof n , 


Private 


ttcesbip 


1 oiai 

• « 


R«c« 










Native 


* 25 


3 


* 16 


21 


Caucasian 


72 


91 


11 


75 


Other 


3 


- 6*^ 


1 


.4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 . 


• Number of student! used 










tr> AttlmAtA fAPA nrnnortinnS' 


4,297 


725 


1.091 


6.1 13 


Age** 










Under 20 T 


14 


3 


12 


12 


20 25 * 


40 


14 


64 


41 


Over 25 \^ 


46. 


83 


' 24 

< 


47 


Total 


100 


100 


100 ' 


lOtf 


Number of students us^ 










to estimate age proportions: 


4>624 


560 


686 


5.P70 


Sex , 










Mate 


52' 


*42 


93 


47 


Female 


48 


58 


7 


531 


Total 


100 


190 


100 


10(5 


Number of students used 




7^ 






to estimate sex^proportions 


4,921 


1.091 


6.739 



*FuM time equivalents. Sirice many community colleges enroll primarily 
part time students, the number will substantially underestimate total 
individual student enrollment. ^^ 

^Age estimations are based on fewer numbers of students due to lack of 
finstflutional information. 

SOURCE: '^Sgrvey of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational Institutions" 
(Fairbanks: Institute of Social and Economic Research, Unr 
• iversity of Alaska. 1978); Suofev of Programs and Enroll- 
men ts— Postsecondary Schools, National Center •for Educa- 
tion Statistics, collected by th^ Commission on Postsecond^ 
ary Education; Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training re- 
cords. ^ ^ 



Such' estimations of student enrollment' Qnd 
characteristics may be useful for a general overview of 
the vocational education systepfi. However, the crucial 
point is tha|; many public institutions, particularly the 
community colleges, cannot themselves determine the 
numbers of individual students in vocational pro- 
grams. Nor do they know to whfi^t extent students are 
preparing for jobs or pursuing other goals. Thus, they 
have no way of knowing whether their programs are 
turning out an oversupply of labor in particular train- 
ing, areas, particularly in the absence of follow-up 
studies, which few institutions carefully conduct. 

dniie public institutions surveyed, 67 peraent 
cited knowledge of vocational education student 



goals^and life-style preferences as a major program 
need (Table 7). This need ranked even higher than the 
perennial problem of obtaining more funding for vo- 
cational facilities and equipment. v 

Gradurfiion Rates • 

^ Few schools in the public sector kept systematic 
informationyon graduation -rates. In 1978, the. Alaska 
Skill Center reported that 60 percent of its students 
(^ompleted-programs; the Indian Action Program, 47 
percent; and Inupiat University, 37 percent. 

Graduation rates for community college voca* 
tional programs are impossible to calculate since nd 
information* is availableton the nilmber of individual < 
students enrolled in a program. However, comparing 
th^ number of graduates (certificate and associate's 
degreey'to the estimated full-time equivalent students 
in<a vocational program suggests that graduation rates 
may be extremely low. For many programs, informa- 
tion on boMi student enrollment and graduates was 
not available. For those programs where we had infor- 
mation, we estimated full-time equivalent student|^n- 
rollment at 3,552 students. Yet, these programs grad- 
uated only 513 students, an almost 7-to-l ratio of 
full-tihie equivalent students to graduates. Smtie com- 
midiity colleges had substantially lower ratJbs. One 
community college, for 'example, which had 
estimated full-time vocational student enrollment of 
782, had only twenty-two graduates, a ratio of over 
thirty-five full-time equivalent students to one 
graduate. The program areas of accounting, business 



T6ble7 

Program Needs of Public Sector 
Vocational Education Institutions 
(percent distributions) 



Local Labor Market Information 
Knowledge of Vocational Education Student 

Goals and Lj/e Style Preferences 
Development of R3lationship with Employers 
Funding for: ^ * * 

Facilities/iEqujpmet^ 

Staff . . • 

Staff Trainmg 

Travel 

Job Placement 

Number = 15 



67 

67 
53 

40 
47 
27 
40 

27 



SOURCE: "Survey of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational 
Institutions" (Fj^irb^nks: Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, University of Alaska, 
1978). * ' * 
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administration, anit* office occupations had* partieii*- 
larly low numbers of graduates in view of their high 
enrollments. Alaska community colleges in 1978 
awarded only 240 associated of arts degrees, and 
Anchorage Community College accounted for 72 per- 
i*ent of the degrees awardt*d (Table ft). 

What is the bajys of these (possibly) low gradu- 
ation rates? The biggest reason, in the view of admin- 
, istrators^ is that students quit because they find a job 
(Table 9). Per^sonal problems, such as family need at 
home, alcoholism, and homesickness were also citod 
as major reasorts for dropout. Others felt that gradua- 
tion rates were Cinimportant becaftise students were in 
the program to upgrade their joj^f skills and were not 
interested in a degree. As one administrator, said. 

Perhaps 90 perciMit of the students never intend to take 
the full pro((ram. They are looking for skill brush-up or 
just want to acquire adequate skills to get a job. Primar- 
ily, students donH complete programs because they get 
, jobs. 

That students are not interested in program 
completion in the first plai^ may he the reason for 
the low number of graduates.' But thel-e may be other 
reasons. In a survey of adult education students in 
Fairbanks, for example, we fT)und that over 5Q per- 
cent of the students wanted to obtain at least an asso- 
ciate degree. Few studentsx reported being enrolled 
only to get skills enough to qualify for a job. How^ 
ever, o^*r 25 percenV'<)f the students felt that finim- 
cial prol\(ems might prcwent them from getting their 
degrees. Thus, many ^ students, once they have at- 
tained the minimum skills needed for a job', may drop 
out and wc^rk not because they had planned otvit, but 
because of financial netni. 

Program Areas and Program Planning 

The largest number of programs in the public 
sector (Table 4) and the' greatest numbers of students 
(Table 10) are concentrated in the following fields: 

• Secretarial Technology 

• Business Administration 

• Accounting Technology 

• Early Childhood Education 

• Building Construction and Maintenance 

• Food Service 

Are these programs providing graining in areas of 
Alaskjin labor market needs or*are they adding an oc- 
cupational surplus to the job market i^nd contribute 
ing tM ^aska*8 un«^mplpj?ment problem^? While this 
is a cruCTal policy queslfion in vocational education, 
the public sector institutions' have little means of 
answering it. 

The Alaska Department of Labor provides in- 
formation on statewide occupational employment 



- - - V- ^ 

Table 8 

Graduates of Community College Vocational Programs 

Anociate of Arti Degrees in Vocational Program Areai 
Awarded Through the Univeriity of Alaika'i 
Community College Syitam: 1978 



Programs 



Anchorage Other 
Community Community 
College Col legal* Total 



Accounting 


1 1 

1 z 


u 


1 O 


Aeronaut, & Aviation^ Tecti 


m 






Mil 1 raiTic ooniroi 


1 u 


u 


1 n 


MircraTi 1 ccn 


1 
1 


1 


z 


Aviation^Admin. 


A 


U 


A 
*l 


Pilot ing 


7 


1 


O 
O 


Business Management ^ 




lit) 


Jo 


i^nemicai i ecnnoiogy . 


n 


1 


1 
1 


Compiiter Technology 


A 


u 


A 


Consti uctioii Technology 








rteaiing 04 neirigeraiion 




A 
*♦ 


A 


ui a' I iiig 1 vcn ^ 


7 


n 
u 


7 


tciucaiionai i ecii 


n 


1 9 


1 9 


Electronics Tech 




A 




Fire Control Tech 


1 1 


n 
u 


1 1 
1 1 


rieaiin oervices 








L/enxai Mssis^tm 


1 9 


n 
u 


19 1 
1 z / 


Medical Assistant 


3 


^0 


3 


Medical Lab. 


6 




6 


Paramedic 


1 


0 


1 


Nursing 


24 


0 


24 


Home Economics^Tcchnoloyy 








Early Chijdhood Educ. 


3 


1 


4 


Hoitie Economics 


3 


0 


3 


hid«strial Technology 




• 




. Petrochemical 


10 


8 


18 


Mechanical Technology 








Diesel Tech 


0 


1 


1 


Natural Science ^ 








Food Service 




0 


3 


Land Resource Mgt. 


0 


2 


2 


Police Administration 


6 


10 


16 


Secretarial Technology 


7 


7 


14 


Social Work Related 








Para Professi/bnal Counseling 


0 


2 


"2 


Survey Technology 


7 


0 


7 


General Technology , 


1 


1 * 


2 


Total 


174 


66*^ 


240 



''includes one police acfministration A. A. graduate and one chemical ^ 
science A. A. graduate fronri the University of Alaska. Fairbanks. 

t^Two A. A. degrees in computer techfl^logy, two in accounting, and 
one in business administration were awarded through the School of 
Management, University of Alaska, Fairbanks. 

SOURCE University of Alaska alumni records. - - 
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Table 9 

Barriers to Prograiti Completion in Public Sector 
Vocational Programs: Administrator Views 



Stli(i(MJt ^lOt il jot) ft 

Poisonal piohletiis (family need A honu?, 

Hirofiolisni. home^icknoss) 
Jusnnttyiostoct in skill uptjiuciing 
Unroalislic (?xpectaHons * 

NumhtM ^14 



SOURCE 




64% 

50 
29 
14 



"Survey Alaskan Posts(?coniiai^ Vpca 
(lonal Inslltulions" (Faiibankjl Institjite of 
Social ancl Economic Rost?arch, UnivtMsity of 
Alaska. 1978). s ^ \, 

4 



and pr()jtH'UHl average annual ()f)tMiinf?s over \\ fivr- 
yrar pt^riod. As ciisc ussini in detail in tht' stMHinil sim - 
tioii, this information is of liitiittMl ust^ to vo(*ivtioiial 
planninji. It dors not covrr^inany occupations x\Aiy 
vanl to V(H'atioHal (nUication, *ior dot^s it prrstMil thr 
ocruputional in formation in a form that* parallels vo- 
cational education ( ati^f^oric^s. Wh(Mi occupations an^ 
arranj^ed by vocational train inj^ artnis ( TabU^ 11), it 
is clear that the major vocational pr^)grain train inj^ 
areaj^ parallel thi^ (xn upational art^is of highiv^t pro- 
jected demand. But projtn^ions of Occupational (h^- 
mand aloiii^ can he mislt^idiuK without somt^ informa- 
tion on supply th(^ dej^riM^ of com{)etition that voca- 
tional program graduates face in tht^ job markt^t; the 
Alaska DepartmiMit of Labor do(\s not provi(te inter- 
pretahle statisti(*s addrt^ssing this probltMu. 

Of the publicly-supported V(H\itional tnUica- 
tion institutions, 67 percent fonsiden^d lack of local 
labor market information to b(^ a major program 
problem (Table 7). In the al(senc(^ of souiut labor 
market inf^ormation, many vo(*ational (^hication pro- 
grams were planned (^^ther on vague impressions 
about the labor marked or on other grounds ehtirely 
(Tabh^ 12). For example, •a program mif?ht b(^ imple- 
mented on the basis of a stu(ty whi(Mi ctis(aisse(t a 
general social need, such' as that for Native corpora- 
tion land management personnel, I'he vo(*ational in- 
stitution did not follownip to det(^rmint^ if paying 
jobs were in fa(Vt available at the time tbey .were 
training students. Vocational programs w<^n^ also of- 
fered on^ the basis of stU(t(uit intt^rest, regardh^ss of 
» the lalx)r market implications. The desire to make 
use of an existing fatMlity,,. such as a goverinneiit ii*i- 
stallation, or to acquire a new building, was ah un- 
official but*often important ground for starting voca- 
tional programs. "1 woukt say we ac1apt(»d the pro- 
gram to the building, not to the labor market,'' one 



voeatioual nducator adixiitted. 

Despite the surplus of skilled labor iii Alaska 
durhig 1978 and the unc ertainty of future ecoliomic 
improvements, vo( ational edu( aTori> wi^re ccxnsid«ring . 
starting a variety of new training programs (Table 
13). In most of these areas, j^weral similar training 
programs were already in existence. Community col- 
leges especially had a regional focuJ)^ which limited 
their interests to employment -opportunities and 
other training .activities^ in their areas. They gave little 
consideration to the mobility of students and their 
position Jn the labor market if they left the region. 
Nor wer* vocational programs specifically designed to 
help stu(ients from regions with poor job prospects 
compete in tht* statewidi** or national job market. 

Placemipit 

While Student placement rat<*s would l)e oite r(\i- 
sonablr^way ty determine if programs wi^re produ(Mng 
an oversupply of, labor, .few .institutions kept job 
pkacement nvords. \ ()n(» notabh* (^xct^ption, the Alas- 
\x\ ^ill Center, devoted substantial effort to job de- 
velopment acUivities, kept student placement records, 
an(i reported^ plactMnent rates of about 82 percent. 
However, most public institutions put little effort in^ 
to job placement. Only two had pla(*ement offices 
(Tablt^ ri). MosV reported that job placement was 
limitini to informal 4*W^)rts by certain tea(*hers. 

Somt^ insirU(*tors madt^ great efforts' to place 
students' With Employers. (Certain' programs, such as 
Kenai Commuriity College's Petroleum Technology 
'program, had developtHi working relatioij^hips with 
^dustry' that (Mi(H)uragtKi placement by (H)ml)ining 
(^lassroom education with on-the-job training. How- 
ever, other vocational tHku^i^ors took the position 

th(Mr jobs (^ied in the classroom and dui not 
acctMH employ (*r contact as. part of their role. \ 

Tht* payoff from contact with employers, how- * 
tW(T, can l)e subsUntial from the viewpoint of edu(*a- 
tional (piality as well as helping stu(ients fiiui jobs. 
As one instructor in the field of offi(*e otrupations 
pointtni out: 

If this (a cooperativo class) wen* done on a large scale, 
we would know a lot more about employer needs. 1 
found out a lot of things we shooldnH be doing, that we 
should be changing. Wc discovered that employers aren't 
giving timed typing tests fn)m perfect copy any longer. 
They lire making students correct copy and u.se their 
own judgment. We're still usiHg the testing methods of 
the sixties. Now we are adjusting our testing to match 
the testing method.v^f/uiployers. 

*^'While wc asked institytions about jgh placement records In 
the survey, the respoiwies were too\lmited or contradictory to 
be reliably coded. 
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Table'10 

» 

Estimated Enrollment of Vocational Education 
Training Proflranw in Alas|jLa: 1977-78 



Program 



Public/ 

lnd«p«nd«nt Prl- Apprtn- 
N9nproflt*C_Jiw<« tIcMhIp Totil^ 



Accounting T«ch (50021 ^ ' 
Attronautical & Aviation (5302) 

Air Traffic Control 

Aircraft Tachnoltoflv 

Aviation Admin* ^5004) 

Piloting • 
Barbar 

Businass Mgt. Tech (5004) 

m^mil^ss Admin. ^ 
Raal PH^te ^ 
Village/Bi^nets Mgt. 
Chemical Technology (5305) 
Computar Technology (5104) 
Construction Technology (5317) 
Ast3estos Workers 
Bricklayers & Ttlesetters 
Building Const. & Maint. 
Carpenter 

Cement Mason/Plasterer 
Electrical Technicians 
Heating & Refrigeratioti 
Heavy Eqv^ipment Operators 
Ironwor^iers 

Painter, Floorcpvorof , Glacier 
Piledriverman 
Plumbers fit Pipefitters 
Roofers . 

Sheetmetal Workers 
Cosmetologist (5006) 
Drafting Technician (5304)^ 
Educational Technician (5503) 
Electronic Technician (5310) 

Electronic Tech 

Linenfian/Telephone Worker 



410 

50 
; 71 
18 
120 



528+ 

80 
3 

153 



223+ 
7 

23 
25 
37 



80 



464 

10 



425+ + 



490.f 



33 
6 

j43 

5 



86 
61 
90 
10 
130 
31 
30 



54 J 



74 



210 



366 



Program (oont.l 



Publla/ 
lnda||anciant 
Nonprofit* 



Prt 
vata 



Appran- V 
tloathiD Total^ 



^^oma I 
IndOstrial 



F Ira Control Tach ibbOff) 
Health Sarvlcas fii Para/nadic (5^00) 
Noma Economics Tach (5405) 
Early Childhood Education 
loma Economics 
Tach (5312) 
Petrochemical 
Powar Houia Operator 
,Povvar Tach 
library Asst. Tach (5315) 
(Mechanical /ach (5315) 

Auto Body Automotive 
, Dealer Service Training 
Diesal Tach 
Fork Lift Mechanic ^ 
Heavy Equipment Mechanic 
Natural Science Tecf^ (5400) 
I ^Fishery Tech (5403) . 
Food Servica (5404) 
Fofestry Tech (5403)*^ 
Land Resource Mgt. (5403) 
Marine^Tech (5406) 
Police Administration 

Corrections Tech (5505) 
Printing Tech (5505) 
Secretarial Tech (5005) 
Social Work Related Tech (5506) 

f'ara-Profeisional Counseling 
Survey Tech (5309) 
Welding Tech (5308) 



112 


112 




474 + 


• 

46++ 


'46+ + 


260 


260 ^ 


111 ^k. 

lot m 


111 


la 




NA * ^' • 


na' 


28 


28 




141 


2 


2 


69 • 


69 


4 


4 


37 


37 


19 


10 


327 


327 


18 ' 


18 


10 


10 


NA 


NA 


68 


68 


75 


75 


5 


5 


824+ 83 


9074 


32 


32 


40 


40 


186+ 


1854 



TotaT^ 



4.679+ 

+ + f 4 4 

+ + + + 



IJ 36++ 1.091 



6.906+ 

+ + + + 4 f 
4 + + + + 



^Full time equivalents, t'ublic sectoi enrollments are rough estimations because the community collegaJ do not have information on the numbers of 
students enrolled in vocational programs. Where a community college provided coursa enrollments in a vocational program, we calculated "full-time 
etiuivalents" by multiplying course enrolln^nts by 3 and dividing by 15. Where community col nffT5es provided semester headcounts over three senies 
ters of vocational aducation«tudents, these headcounts were divided by 3. This is the procedure recommended by the National Ci^ter for Educational 
Statistics, but it results in a conservative estimation of enrollments, 

^f^epresents an underestimation due to nonsurveyed institutions. Each ♦ indicates omitted data from a training program. ^ 



SOURCE 



"Survey of Alaskan Postsecondary-Vpcational Iristitutions" 
1978); Sorvey of Programs and Enrolments -Postsecondsry 
Commission on Postsecondary*Education. 



(Fairbanks; Institute of Social and Econon^ic Research, University of Alaska,. 
Schoois. National Center for Education Statistics, ns collected by the Alaska 



Accessibility 

The strength of vocational education in the pulv-; 
lie sector is its f^eographical accessibiHty, low tuitionN 
rates, and minimal entranctv-rrtJTJ^rements. Except 
for a few in Fairb^inks, virtually all the vocational in- 
stitutions within the private and apprentic^vship sec- 
tor are located in Anchorage. Public vocational insti- 
tutions are distributed throughout Alaska (Table 15). 

Tuition rates are generally low. At the commun- 



ity colleges, for example, tuition is $20 per credit 
hour or $320 to obtain a one-year ctutifjcaU* and 
$640 t(f obtain an associate's degree.* Wliile tuition 
is much higher at Sheldon Jai ksou ($2,2904ht year) 
and Inupiat University ($1,800 per ytuir), some forhi 
of governnuMit fnnding pays tuition for most of the 
students at these two schools and at the other puftlic 
vocational programs. 

(Continued on Page l3) 
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. ' Employment and Projactad Job Opaiyhgs 

> in ArMS of Vocational Training ih Apilca 








'' - typMof JolM 


Emplav Employ* Annutl 
/ mmt mm\X « Op^ninni 
1978 1983 1978^1* 


TypM of JoIm (ooi>t.) 


^ EstlmatM 
« Employ-^ 
mtnt 
1978 


Eitim«t«d 

Employ- 

m«nt 
? 1983 


Avtffio 

Openings 
197843* 



^fMiftonflraiT«dhfil««i 

Aeronautical A Aviation Tach (6^2f 

Air Traffic Controllar 

Pilot . * 

Computar Taobnology (5104) 

Computar Spaoialiit 
Drafting Tachnology (5304) 

Draftart * 

Haalth, TachnoLooisti & Tachniclani (5200) 

Clinical Lab Tach 

Dtntal HygianiYti 

Othpr Haalth Tach 
Natural Scianca & Chamical fachnologias 
(MOO & 5305) 

FJiharv Tach, Foraitry Tach, Land 
Monagamar>t, Marina 

Atiricultura, Biology Tachs (axe. haalth) 

Chamical TacH 
Suryay Tach 
"'•Survayor 



616 


668 
1,742 


19+ 
99+ 


532 


750 


50+ 


927 


1,397 


126+ 


281 
61 
155 


w 385 ^ 
81 
243 


«B+ 

15++ 
21 + 


78 
26 
26 


41 


7+ 
3+ 
3+ 


,487 


,709 


46+ 



} 



Fira Control Tach (5507) 

Firaflghtar 
Haalth Sarvicai (5206) 
Haalth Aida 
Dantal Assistant 
Practical Nursa 
Nursas Aida, Ordarly 
Noma Economics, Early Childhood (5405) 

Child Cara Work (axa Prii^ata) 
Food Sarvica Tach (5404) 
Bartandar 
Bakar 

Waitar, Assis^anf 

Cook 
. Waitar 

Food Workar, NEC 
Polica, Law Enforcamant, Corractions 
(5505) 

Polica & Datactiva 



.Managara 8i Off icara 
Businats Managannant Tach (6004) 
Buyar, $alas, Loan Managar 
Ganaral Managar, Officials, Prop. 

SafHWorkars 
R«9l Estata (6004) 

Raal Estata Agant & Brokar 
Raal Estata Appraisar 

Ciarical Workara 
Accounting Tach (5003) 
• BooHkaapar 
^^IducAional Tach (5603) 

Taachars Aido, axe. Monitor 
Library Asfistaht Ta«h (5504) 

Library Attandant, Assistant 
Stfcratarial Tach (5006) 
Offica Managars 
Stanoifraphar, Typist, Sacratary 
Offica Machifia Oparator 
Fila Clark 
Statrttical Clark 
Clarical Suparvisor 
^Massangars8i Offica HVlpar 
Payk>ll, Timakaaping Clark 
Shipping, Racaiving Cl^rk 

Sorviaa Workara 

Cosmttology (5006) 

Halrdrassar, Cosmatology 



Crafts, Oparativas^ 

Construction & 



8i Laborara 

alworking Crafts j^6317) 



3,494 

15,301 



4,638 
18,956 



318+ 
1,126+ 



Asbastos, Insulation Workar 
Carpantar & Apprantioa 
Elactrlclan %Apprantica 
Glaziar 

Bulldozar Oparator 



43 

3,009 
1,050 
93 
836 









Excavating^&'Grading Machina 




523 


608 


32+ 


Oparator 


2,756 


64 


81 


4+ 


Fork Lift, Tow Motov Oparator 


387 








Paintar & Apprantica 


623 








Plumbar & Pipaf Ittar 


950 








Boilarmakar 


67 


3,367 


4,192 


351 + 


Machinist 8i Apprantica 


289 




Drillar, Earth & Watar 


453 


689 


1,154 


145+ 


Crana, Darrick & Hoist Op. 


3d8 




Waldar & F lamacuttar 


* 793 


192 


263 


31 + 


Elactrical Tach (63lO) 


204 








Housahold Appi- Mach 


822 


1,073 


76+ 


Radio, TV Rapairar 


409 


9,473 


13,063 


1,443+ 


Elactricial & Elactrortic Tach 


912 


605 


729 


64+ 


Talaphona Lina lnstallar,Splicar 


170 


343 


4:^5 


39+ 


Talaphona Installar, Rapajrar 


682 


549 


749 


65+ 


Eladtr'ic Powar Lina Installar, Rapr 


293 


443 


B27 


28+ 


Machanlcal Tach (5315) 




142 


203 


13+ 


Auto Body Rapair 


'260 


389 


527 


48+ 


Aun> Mach & App. 


1>939 


318 


425 


28+ 


Haavy Equipmant Mach (ind. Diasal) 


2,169 








Aircraft Machanic 


883 








Air Cond. Haating, Raf. Machanic 


427 




385 




Printing Tach (5009) 




377 


26+ 


Printing Trada. Craft^akar 


144 



162 



733 


972 • 


54+ 








196 ^ 


284 


32+ 


214 


304 


36+ 


843 ' 


1,316- 


166+ 


1.068 


1,600 


164+ 


1,286 


1,883 


214+ 


1,086 


1,438 


99+ 


240 


284 


18+ 


256 ' 


344 


21 + 


2,696 


3,645 ^ 


3?0+ 


7,609 


2,671 


345+ 


818 


1,053 

• * 


86+ 


1,253 


1,843 - 


135+ 




7+ 



, hasa projactions ara likaly to ba und|mtlmations bacauaa opanfngi rasulting from ampioyaas who laava Alaska ara not Includad. Usarsahould add 
to thasa proiactionf|in additional numbar df opanings basacj on thair knowladga of tha r\ujnbar of Innual opanings dariving fro^ thissourca. A + is 
placad on aach occupation to raflact this naad., 

SOURCE: Dapartmant of Labor, Alaska Annlfil Planning Information FY19/9, May 31 . 1978. Thasa occupational pro|actions ara darivwl from tha 
Alaska Dapartmant of Labor's ln-h<kisa aconomatrlc modal. Tha incraasa in amploymant is astimatad on tha basis of: ( 1 ) opanings craatad 
by aKpanding industry, and (2) opafeil^a craata^ by raplacamant naads rasulting from daath, ratlramant, disability, and tamporary with- 
drawal from tha labor forca. In makingythasa projaqtions, incraasad amploynnaht rasulting Yrom a possibia gaslina construction or capital 
mova was not considarad. . 
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(Corttinued from Page 11) 

The public institutions have minimal enrollment » 
requirements. A high school diploma is not a pre- 
requisite. Generally, these institutions require only 
that their students be at least 18 years of age or else 
have a high school dipfcma or GED. 

Attendance requirements are similarly flexible^. 
Unlike students at private institutions, students need \ 



not sign a credit-hour contract. In community college 
programs, they can enroll for one or more courses 
* » without making a long-term commitment of either 
money or time. I 

Summary I 

In sum, the publicly supported, sector affords 
opportunity to students who W(yld otherwise be un- 
able to enroll in a vocational education program. The 
flexible hours allow many students to continue to 
work. The minimal entrance requirements allow those 
who may not havfe successfully completed high school 
or who Would do poorly on entrance examinations to 
continue their education. Private schools and appren- 
ticeship progr^s are much more selective, in the stu- 
dents they educate. 

The acf essibiiity of pwblic vocational programs, 
however, tp a less select group of students, makes it 
particularly important .that these institutions develop 
means to actively help those students with jpb^elated 

* goals to find employment. Yet, few public vocational 
iVistitutions are organized to perform this task. 
Sources of labor market information are poorly de- 

* veloped, and olacement functions are weak. The 
community cdmeges may be performing other impor- 

^^^ant functions in their vocational programs, such as 
career Hpgrading or teaching practical skills. These 
other functions, however, are often not official pro- 



table 12 

Basis for Establishing Vocational Programs 
in the Public Sector: Administrator Vicfwvs^ 



Local labor market demand 
Student interest 

Advisory Council.reconimendation 
Did hot know 

Number of programs = 87 



56% 
30 , 
8 
19 



"Percentages do not add up to 100 be«^use more than one rea- 
son was given for thirteen programs 

iSOURCE: ''Survey of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational In- 
stitutions" (Fairbanks: institute of Social and Eco- 
. nomic Research, University of AlSska^ 1,978),. 



Table 13 

New Vocational Education Programs Being Planned 
by Public Vo^tional Institutions : 1978^ 



• 

New P/ogram 


Number of 
Institutions 
Planning New 
Programt 


No. of AlaAa 
Jnstitutiont 
Optrating 
Program!" 


Automotive 


4 


c 


DUilding Const, and (vtamt. 


1 


o 


Cosmetology 


1 




Diesel Technology 


1 


3 


Heavy Eq%iipment 


1 


2 


Land Resource Mgt. ^ 


1 


1 


Piloting 


' 1 


12 


Practical Nursing 


1 


^2 


Secretarial Tech 


1 


12 


Welding 


1 


6 


Bot-toifi Fisheries 


1 


Possible overlap 


Tourism 


1 


with on-going 


Justice 


1 


traj^ning 


IHotel/Motel Operation 


1 


programs 



Total Programs Planned 



17 



^This listing is an underestimation since it does ntt include vo- 
cational programs that the Job Corps facility will offer. 
.^lncludes%Tvate and apprenticeshipVrpgrams. 

SOURCE: "Survey of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational In- 
stitullDns" (Fairbanks: Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Alaska, 1978). 



gram rationales with an educational approach clearly 
directed toward them. The type of instruction npeded 
Jfpr a course designed lo teach people how to vvork on 
their cars, for example, hl not necessarily the same as 
the in&truction necessary to prepare students to be 
auto mechanics. ^ 

The Private Sector 

^ While vocational institutions in the public sec- 
tor offer many training programs, private schools 
tend to be small and to concentrate on training in a 
singly field (Table 3), In 1978, private institutions 
primarily consisted of flight schools (9), hairstyling 
schools (4), and real estate schools (3). The private 
sector offered less than 15 percent of the vocational 
programs in Alaska during FY1978 and enrolled 
about 16 percent of vocational students. The private 
sector is also a more unstable industry. For example^ 
47 percent of the sevepteen flight schools listed in 
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the 1977-78 Directory of Postsecondary Ir^stitutions 
were out of business by the summer of 1978. 

None of the private schopls interviewed were 
orionted ioward serving a target group (Table 5). 
Only 3 percent ^ their students were Alaska Natives 
and another 6 -percent^ other minorities (Table 6). 
Several of the institutions were interested in acquir- 
ing Comprehensive p]mpIoyment Training Act 
t(CETA) funds to support mpre Natives and disad- 
vantaged students at their schools. However, tuition 
at private fchools is high, which makes some agencies 
reluctant to make financial arrangements with th^ 
school. For example, tuition costs at the Anchoragt^ 
School of Bartering arc $l,50b for program comple- 
tion, whWv at the Anchorage Business College, pro- 
gram j;oiBrpletion josts range from $2,040 to $4,080. 
Moreover, while some schools 6ffer monthly payment 
plans, a studerff must sign a rontrart for full program 
i*osts rather than paying on a semester-by-semester 
basis.'. / 

Compared with the opeh*jt*nrollment policy of 
the public schools, many private schools have more 
stringent screening practices and enrollment require- 
ments. Alaska Business College, for instant e, requires 
applicants to *have a high school diploma or GKD or 
else pass an entrance test. The state's three beauty 
colleges require applicants to have completed at least 
two years of high school. 

— Since^private schools depend on student tuition 
for their survival, we cannot dismiss the possibility 
that they- may not have accurately represented their 
completion and job placement rates. However, the 
private schools interviewed did appear to be 'much 
better linked to the labor market than the public in- 
stitutions. They showed little interest in better labor 



Table 14 

Placement Methods of Public Sector 
Vocational Education Institutions 
(percent distributions) 



Placement Procedures 

Placement Office 

Informal Placement by Teachers 

Other 

Ngne 

Total 

. Number = 15 



13 
60 
7 
20 
100 



SOURCE: "Survey of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational In- 
stitutions" (Fairbanks: Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research. University of Alaska, 45.78), 



Table 15 

Location of Alaska's Vocatfbnar 
Education Institutions 
(percent distribution!) 





Public/ ^ 
lndtp«ndtnt 

Nonprofit 


Privait 


Ap^rtn- 
tioMhIp 


—1' 

Total 


^ban vy/central. location 
Urban w/rural axtentiont, 
Rural w/cantral. location 
Rural w/village axtentiont 


60 
6 
19 

25 


94 
6 


100 . 


2 
8 
8 


* Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


- 16 


17 


15 


48 



SOURCE: "Survey of Alaikan Poitwconc<ary Vocational Inititutioni" 
(Fairbanks: Inititute of Social And Economic Rewarch, Un 
iversity of Alaska, 1978), Alaska Cortimission on Postsec- 
ondary Education 1977 78, Directory of Postsecondary Ed- 
uc9tio^f fns ft rations in Alaska. 

• ^ % ~ - 

mark^^t information because they believed they had 
already established reliable channels of communica- 
tion with employers. As ontj commenteH: / 




Students never have any problefti gelling a job. The 
school puts a lot of effort into working with employers 
and into placement. 

PrfVHte schools reported projjram completion 
and job placement rates ranginj? from 75 percent to 
100 percent. ^ **A11 graduates are vyor^king/* sajd one 
school. **Jobs are waiting for students when 'they 
complete the training." These apparently high rates 
of program completion and job placement may be in 
large part the result of the selectivity of the schools,^ 
their consequently higher prestige and ability to guar- 
antee highly qualified graduates, and the financial 
commitment required of studtMits. However, it may 
also be the result of the schooPs interest in finding 
students jobs and of the informal systerti of relation- 
ships that the small private school may have devel- 
oped with employers in their occupational are^^. 

Apprenticeship Programs 

Apprenticeship programs, as mechanisms for un- 
ions both to train and to restrict the supply^>f-4abor, 
have an organization quite different from other edu- 
cational institutions. They are essentially **-cooper&- 

%eal e&tate schools are an exception since many .students 
take such training for reasons unrelated to finding employ- 
ment, such as to speculate on real estate or buy a house. 
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live proKruins*' whicft cdmbin^^ fujfrtiul classroom 
training with illrtn t Wor1« t'Xji(jj/Vi Studt^nts do 

not pay tuition but r^oojvo'Wagi^s for work j)t»rformtHl 
on tho Both tho pros|H\*t>'bf imintHnaU* t^arninRs 
and tho liiKh wage rates and:' pcestiHt* of tho skilled 
crufts mako approntiro.ship pfo^raijlis highly attnu tive 
to studtMits.^C'ompotition (qr approfitii t^sliip phu t^s is 
keon. , ^ 

Of tht» 157 vocational programs opiTating in 
Ahiska in FY197H, 11 porn^at wort* ap^roiUiot^ship . 
programs. Tlioso pifogj^ams iMufflU^d approximatoly 16 
porotMit of Alaska voi.^atlonal'studiMits. ^ 

Approntio(*shi|t program's liavi* inuoli mort* strin- 
goiit ontranoo roquin^mtMUs and giMiiTjU si riuMiing pro- 
oossos thrin tho oihor siH^tors. Most of tlio programf> 
roquiri* applicants to taki» ihi' (iiMioral AptiUuh* Ti^st 
Battery ((JATB). ()tht*rs riuiiiin* ai)plioants to taki* 
tho (JATP plus a qualif^i^ng i*xam which ti^sts basic ^ 
mathtMuatic s proficitMK^y . All appronticivship 4)rograms 
liavo agt* rtHjuiriMntMitt^. Applicants usually must bi^ bi»- 
twoen 18 and 30 yours old. In addition, thi*y must 
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pasif.an interview wliidi coviTs such ariuis as work at- 
titudes, judgnn*nt, and siMisi* of n^sponsibility. 

Appr(MUict»ship programs si*rvi* a nuu li narrowtM* 
range of studt*nts tlum tin* public or private* stuiors. 
StudiMits an^ primarily white malt^s bi*twi*iMi tlio agtvs 
of twiMity and t wtMity*fivi» {'ral)U* (i). llowi^vcr, tlie 
eYforts of sucli organizations as CKTA and ApprtMi* 
ticeship ()utrt»a(*li to gt*t Nativivs and othiT minori 
tii*s intt) approntict^slup pro^Jrams may In* blearing 
fruit. In our intt*rvic*w, 10 pi^ciMit of tlic appriMitiiu*- 
Rhip iHograms roporttnl a targi^t group ( Tabh* T)). A 
cording to tlio Bureau of AppriMiticoship Triiinii 
Statistics, Alaska Nativi^s ( omprisi^d Hi p<MH^(Mit of tht* 
FY 1978 onrollmiMit in appn*ntici\ship programs 
(Table (>), about thtMi propi^rtion jn tin* giMUTal pop- 
ulation. Kfforls to bring fiMUales mto appr(MUi(H\ship 
programs liavt* bt»on U»ss successful. Only 7 per(H*nt of 
apprentices in 1V)78 w(*rc fiMuaU*. 

/ AppnMiticcslnp programs furnish thi* best exam- 
ples of vocational program planning based on labor 
market dc^mand. The nimiber of new students accept* 
od is bas(Hi on th(* numbiT of em|)loyed journeymen. 
When many union members are out of wort;, as oc- 
curred during 1978, f(*w students dvo train(*d. Of th(» 
thirteen apprenticeship programs (^xamimnl during 



^Whilo twonty-four Alaskan apprenticeship 'proRrams are listed 
in the Anchorage Training Information Onter's Apprentice 
ship Information: A Handhooh for Cuidanre and Employment 
Counselors, September, 1977, we included only fifteiMi pro- 
grams, essentially those operating in FY 197 8. llowi»ver, 
estimates of the number of proj^rams operating in KY197H 
vary because of discrepancies in whe^ier the pfogram was 
"closed" due to the high unemployment of union workers. 



Ihe summwof 1978, six were virtually closed due to 
the high proportion of union'memlxTs out t>f work. 
As ont* program dire(*tor t*xplaint»d; 

The work situation looks very poor. We have one hun- 
dred apprentices now and only ten are worklrtg. We want 
tfi^he cawful about taking more than we can find work, 
for.*- ^ . • N , ^ • 

Tht* union system of making educational open- 
ings almost iMitiroly invntingtMit upon labor market de« 
mand prt^vents fit»lds fronwbe(H)ming excessively sat- 
urated with workers. However, it means that training 
comics to a standstill wht*n the iHonomy tiikes a 
downturn. T^xo gtMu*raj.ion of students who would or- 
dinarily bo (MittTing appreiUii (*ship programs -at tliis 
stag*? in^their lives are denieil tht^so career opjjontuui* 
. titss. While* we argue in this study that vovatiojuil 
programs with the goal of job preparation sliould l)e 
mon* closely >{eared to the labor market, it woulcl 
obviously be^fi^asible to i lose down eilucational m- 
cilities to this ext^Mit eai h time emiMoymcMU rates 
dipped. Nonetheless, greater atttMition to lal)()r mar- 
kt*t demand would enal)le public vocational j*esourcH»s 
to bo nu)re accurately channi^led into areas of training 
wliicli provide the greatest opportunity. - 

PROBLEM AREAS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

4 

Vocational education probU»ms in Alaska occur 
primarily in the publicly* supportcnl institutions,, 
'riicse iu*e institutions that afft»ct the* largest, number 
of vo(*ational students. Thes(» art* also tlie institutions 
wlii(*h tMiroll tl^at group of Alaskan studcMits v/hh have 
few of tlie spt»cial (lualifications ntH*di»d for success 
in Mht» job market. Thus, it is of considi»ral)le impor- 
tance* to idtMitify major problem arenas and c^xplore 
m(*ans of addrt»ssii)g IIkmu. 

1. Confjjsion About the Relevant Goals 
of Vocational Educaj^on in Alaska 

Preparation for Jobs in the Community or 
Outside the Community 

Alaska is a very diffi(^ult stat^ in which to di»vi»l- 
op vocational education programs rt»levant to the 
labor market and tht* job n(*eds of tht» unt»m ployed. 
First, Alaska has a very small employm(»nt base. The 
entire number of nonagri(^ultural/jobs\in Alaska in 
1979. totaled only about 165,400.^ KewtT jobs exrst 
in the entire state of Alaska LHan in the city of Tuc- 
son, Arizona. The small nujnber of jobs, particularly 

^Alaska Annual Planning Information, FY 1 979, p. 10. 
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in »peciaii^od oi cupational unnis such as. dnital hy- 
gieno or ( ()mf)Utt*r proj^rainmyiK, mak(» it diffitult to 
plan vorationaL. proginiins which M) not quickly sat- 
iirato tht» job inarkot. '-J A 

Soroiul, iho larK**st iuniibi»rs /i>C jobs avaihiblo in^ 
Alaska aro locatoti in A!u horaK^/-whilo the hijjhest 
rab's^of iincmploymiMit an* fouiul in oonununititvs 
t>ul^i(lc the Aiu^horaKt* an*a, siiOh as B<*th(»l and Kair- 
( bunky. Vot^ational programs in thost* tH'onon^ically de- 
pressed conununltios an* under sptH'ial pr(*ssun* to 
prepare unemployed n»«i(iiMit8 fur jobs, but f<»w re- 
^{ioni^l job opeiuu^s i»xist. Monuwer^ future* job cJev(*l- 
opments, sueh as the ^as pipi»Uiu»or bottom fisheries, 
tend to bt» highly unet*rtain. 

Third, (lu» bij^h ratt» of minration to Alaska dur- ^ 
in^{ '*boom'' piTicirts (piiekly (»xpands tlu* skilU»d labor 
supply. Bt^tvvtMMi/ 1970 and 1977, for i»xample. Alius- 
kas civilian lal/r lorct* increased by 90 percent, pri' 
mUnly ais a riyJult of pip(*liiu» construction. Clratiu- 
ates Of Alask/n voi atioiuil pro^^nrfus will find them 
si»lvc»s competing for availabh* jobs with a larj?t» pool 
of migrants, in<j;luding highly traintul workt»rs who 
cannot find employment ancj are willing to settle for 
jolVs for which tbi*y may hv ovt*r(iualifi<*d. • 

Vocational programs in Alaska are undt*r {politi- 
cal pressure* to prepare* studtMits f^ jobs in Alaska and 
often in tlu'ir local communitit*s. In some train- 
ing an*as, thi^, goal may nji^^ke sense, Kor (*xample, 
ti*acher aidi* training for rural n*sidents app(*ar,s to 
havi* high employnu^nt pot(*ntial. Vocational pro- 
grams art* particularly apt to h*ad to loi^al employ- 
nuMit when arrang(Miu*nts an* made* with t»mploy(*rs so 
that the vocational program serv(*s as a form'of pn*- 
service or in-si*rviO(M*ducation. ^- 

.For many communities, however, pr(*paring stu- 
dents for local jobs may be a larg(*ly futile (*nterprise. 
Planning voi ational programs that ehabU* studtMits to 
migrate from job-scarci* to job plentiful regions of tlu* 
stat(* and also out of th(* statt* may have greater, bene- 
fit, fosr indivi(iual students. However, educators in 
planning vocational programs rarely tak(* into account 
the statewide labor markets, much less the national. 
Community collc^ges espe^-ially have a focus on serv- 
ing local communities, which restricts their point 
of view. However, local students may not be nearly as 
**place-bound'' as is commonly assumeci. The survey 
' of vocational education students in Fairbanks, for ex- 
ample, showed that only about 40 percent of those 
students planning to use their training for a job wi^re 
interested in jobs only in Fairbanks. Of the gn)up, al- 
most 40 percent indicat(*d they could se(»k employ- 
ment in Anchorage and about 35 percent saici tlu*y 



(!ould mov(* anywhi^rt* in Alaska. Many students in 
cOfunumirty'' colleges are young single pi*ople who 
travel i*xl^ihlvi*ly or an* attacluul to families that may 
d(*cide to lifWe Alaska. IndeAd, thost* st hoO^ which 
bavi* atBt(*m|f)t4*d to do foUowmp studies of program 
graduaU*dkpfU^n finti tht* task i'xtremely diffiitult pre- 
cisely lM*eabse c>f tht* high rn^v of student ^mobility 
which nwikes it hard to lot^att* formi*r students, 
RK(.'OMMKNI)A1ION: V^ational educators should d^- 
tornit^e the extent to wh»m their students may be Inter- 
ested in employment outside their regK>n. If large niim- 
t bers 6f students are mobile, both statewide and national 
laho|f market needs should be taken into account in 
plat\hing vpcational programs. 



Practical Skills 



W.,p. 6, 



Job Skil/s Versi 

Miny vocational programs in Alu>ika pi*rform 
fimctityns other than job preparation. Studi*nts nuiy 
take Wielding courses, for i*xample, not to l)ecome 
wi*lders but to learn how to fix their fleds or snowma- 
chinejf. .bi the survey of Fairbanks vocational tuiuca- 
tiyn siudents, for example, about 35 pi*r( ent were en- 
rolh*q in vocational programs to di*velop vo( ational 
skills] and al)out 30 percent vv4?n* taking courses to 
develop useful praiHiral akilU, Others Wi»re eiiroUcd 
for inch reasons as (*areer upgrading or obtaining a 
degrf*(*. 

Vocatioiuil programs with practical education 
goaVs perform important services. In thos(* rural com- 
ihuiiities that lack repair facilitii*s, for example, 
kmiwiiig how to repaiir ecjuipment not only saves 
rholu*y but also mak^\»^ it possible to rouse rather than 
abiindon iKjuipment. Tt*achinfi practical_skills is a 
fuilction of vocational education that Hi part|i'ularly 
appropriate to Ala^ika with its smalK^^isolated com- 
munities and tradition of individual self-sufficiency. 
In fact, such educational goals iinay incn*ase personal 
well-being far more* than vain %\u*mpts to train the 
unemployed fo> speculative or^lionexistent jobs, 
Thi' problem lies ii> the i^onfusion of job skills 
versus practical skills as program goals. The two types 
of programs n*quire different program content, differ- 
ent phmning methods, and different evaluation, 
criteria. 

The primary method of evaluating vocational 
(jtlucation programs, for (*xample, is to calculate the' 
lln)portion of graduates who are employed in, jobs 
elevant to their tnpnirig. CKTA prime sponsors 
nd legislators press vocational educators for follow- 
ip studies on job success. Yet, such a criterion is ir- 
(»levant if most stud(*nts are eiuolled to upgrade tfieir 
ob skilts or to acquire practical skills. 

In sum, at least four different types of vocation- 
ill programs make sense in Alaska. Figure 1 surtimar* 
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Figure 1 ^ ' \ • ^ 

Goal Alternatives for Alaskan Vocational Programs^ 



ijbr Program 
F^stionale 



i 

Tary Studsntt 



TYPE I 

JOB PREPARATION FOR 
THE LOCAL ^^BOR 
MARKET » 



Major Piani)ing 

^ Mathodi^ 

^ ^ 



Labor Markat 
Ralatioi^ihip 



Major Evaluation 
Criteria 



Frequent local job Unemployed; new job- Local employet sur- Strong local employer 

openings; a substantial* seak^s veys; contacts; $tu- relattonships; cooperative 

number of students ^ dent interest ^ education stressed; job 

tipd to the community ' \ ' development activities 



Job placement 



\ 



TYPE II 

JOB PREPARATION FOR 
THE STATEWIDE AND 

, NATIONAL LABOR 
MARKETS 



Few local job openings; Unehiployed: new Job- 
substantial nurpqer of seekers 
mobile students 




1 



TYPE III 

CAREER UPGRADING 



PotentiaMor increased 
job skills, earnings and 
career mobility 



TYPE IV 

PRACTICAL SKILLS FOR, 
PERSONAL USE 



Potential for reducing 
cost of living and pro- 
viding technical skills 
important to local life 
styles \ . r 



Employed community 
residents 



Community residents 



Statewide and n^ 
tional information 
on job shortage and 
job surplus areas; 
statewide and nation- 
al industry contacts; 
student interest 



Contact w/major state- 
wide emplayers and 
state and national trade 
associations; cooperj;^ 
tiva educatioa^ressdd 
""through suirlmar^emester 
programs/ob develop- 
ment actCities. 



Job placement 




Local employer con- 
tacts; Occupational 
mobility analyses; 
student interest 



Strong loc^l employer 



relatiorj^hips 



Increase student 
earnings and occu- 
pational mobility { 



Ana(yses^f local 
life styles and useful 
practicfri skills; stu* 
dent interest 



Not ap0Jrcable 



Student enrollment 
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lies th^so aUornativos tfnd thoir program impjications. 
Kach typo, howovor, makos sonse in a difforent set of 
ciroumstaiicos. VJMW sofno pronrams may \n\ ablo to-^ 
Oombino sovoral of th^so Kt)als, (•aoh (Miiphasi» roquiros 
a particular sot of planning and evaluation methods 
undrHupport »orvitu»s» 

KK(U)MMKI^I)ATION:WocaUonal educators should de- 
termine whut types of progratii K(>als are appropriate for 
their comiViunitles and student populations. These ^ 
goals should guide decisions about program conle^t,^ 
' planning and evaluation methods, and funding priorities. 

2. Lack of Ir^formatiOn on the Alaska Labor Market 

Voiational education programs. oriented toward 
job prep'aration need to be nuieh bt»tter linkt»d to tlu» 
lab()i* market than is currently the case un many pub- 
licly supported^vocational (ulucation insti.tuti()ns. Fi^;- 
ui'e 2 illustrates the ty|iu*s of relationships that are im- 
portant to a program st»riously conct»rned with help- 
ng students get jobs. One of tlu» main problems of 
U)cational programs is the lack of usa])le informatit)n 
(in loi-al and statewide hUH)r markets. The projedioiis 
(M*' occupational denumd produc(Hl by the Alaska De- 
partment of Labor appear to be fulfilling the need 
for Afaska occupational information. However, as de- 
scribt»d below, these occupational projections in their 
present form provide little assistance In vocatioruil 
planning. 

Vocational eduvators emphasized the juyd for 
informatton on the' Alaska labor market, particularly 
al the regional level. As one community college presi- 
dent said : 

Our biggest need is for labor market demand projections 
^ through, say, 1982. We get infprmation on current job* 
openings, but this doesn't help in platuiing new programs 
or deciding what to do with existing programs. 

We also need to know wher? jobs will occur ^so we can 
advise students about possibilities of having to relocate 
to find eniployment. 

The Alaska occupational en>floyment forecast, 
which is produced by the Alaska Department of La- 
bor's (ADD RVseaVch and Analysis section through 
an in-house ec<iuometric model, is the best source of 
information available. These projections an* intended 
**to supply partial answers to the questions of: how 
many job openings will be available in* Alaska from 
1978 to 1983; what kind of jobs they will be; and 
consequently, what training or edueation will bo re- 
quired of, or beneficial to, future jobseekers?" 

l^Department of Labor, /t/asA»a Annual Planning hifi^rmation,^ 
FY1979, 1978, p. 12. The crucial table is ^'Estimated Employ * 
ment by Occupation and Growth and Replacement Needs In 
Alaska,*' pp. le-'^O. 



As a basis for vocational planning, however, they 

have serious weaknesses: ¥ ' 

« 

1. The listed occupations do not coirrespontl to 
the ocinipational output Of many training 
programs, A number of the occupational 
categories are too broad or combine skilledT 
and unskilled workt»rs. 

2. Little regional information is provided. Kx- 
periem ed observers report major differences 
in labor market needs in different regmns of^ 
the state, particularly rura\ and V^rl)an • 
Alasfta. H A 

3. Openings which result from jobholders u\y- 
ing Alaska are not included. Projections^ 
average annual openings are made on the ba- ^ 
sis of (a) occupational growth and (b) occu- 
pational rephuMMuent needs which derive . 
from death, retirement, disability, and tem- 
porary withdrawal from the labor force. Km- 
igra\u)1i from a state is not a (U)mponent of 

( job n^)lacement net»ds nationally, the basis 

of this methodology. However, it is likely to 
bt» an extremity important soun^e of job 
6peniiTgs in Alaska with its high rate of 
population turnover. 

Knowledgeable users often have* little confidence 
in these labor market projections since they do not 
correspond to their personal experience with the 
job market. In general, these projections are likely 
to underestimate average annual job openings. 

Most of the pr;oblems with ADl/s projections, 
such as the paucity of regional information, are inht»r- 
ent limitations Of tH'onometric hiodeling (the best 
available method) as a basis for prcvjutling occupa- ^ 
tional dtMiiand. However, vocational educators are 
given little assistance -or guidance in interpreting this 
information. The most common error, which appears 
continually in vocational planning documents, is to 
use occupational demand figures alone a bam for 
determining training needs and to pay no attention 
to supply— the competition trainees will face in 
^seeking jobs. Alaskans chronically high level ofunem- 
ph)yment (Tcatcs a large pool of unattached workers 

l^See the commetxts on occupational shortage and surplus 
areas from different employment centers, Alaska Department 
of Labor, Occupational Supply and Danaml, 1978. 

'^Job openings resulting from turnover, where a jobholder 
leaves his present job and takes a job in the same field, are also 
not included in labor market projections since these jobs do 
not represenjL new openings. Such jab turnover, however, may 
create an impression of groatec^emand than 'is actually pre- 
sent. 
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Figure 2 



A Vocational Education Program Linked to the Labor Market 



'Pr6qRAM: 
FOOD SERVICE 



I 



X 



1 LOCAL 
' MANPOWER 
INFORMATION 



EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE(S) 
I 

Provide counialor 
with nameyof 
graduates 



Arrange for ES 
interviewers to 
address students 

on iob hgnting 



Cohtact culinary 
placement officer 
regularly regarding 

a. No, openings 
received 

b, N6, applicants 
c« Types of skills 

employers re- 
quest 



EMPLOYERS 

' I 

Idehtify Relevant 
enr>plbyers 



Identify various 
skill requirements- 
of these employers 



Acquaint employers 
w/training program x 
& promising students 



Develop cooperative 
education programs 



Invite employers to 
take pirt in mock ^ 
hiring sessions 



Obtain informa- 
tion on any known 
shifts in local skill 
requirements 



Contact personnel 
officers & scan news 
papers to determine 
current hiring activi- 
ties 



Develop Program 
Advisory Committee 



I 



STATEWIDE & NATIONAL 
^ MANPOWER 
INFORMATION 



CETA 

I 

Identify local 
CETA service 
providers 



I 

SIMILAR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Identify related pro 
gromt 



Develop channels ' 
to receive notice 
of CETA request 
for proposals (RFF) 



Submit training pro* 
posals as a means 
of serving such 
groups as the un» 
employed 

I 

Refer needy students 
to CETA inform 
them of Ak« State 
Loan & other ^id 
sources 



Determine the marv- 
power supply being 
trained statewide 



Share ideas about pi^ 
griim strengths fit weq 
nesses 



(7 




r.OF L 



X 




DEPT. OF LABOR 
RESEARCH & ANALYSIS 
(R&A) 
I 

^ Consult R & A to dete^• 
mine labor-market data 
most useful iti program 
planning I ' ^ 



Use R & A as resource in 
meeting special data re** 
quirements 



Use R & A publications 
to monitor current supply 
& demand by occupation 



NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL MARKET 



■ Use U,S^ D«pt. of Labor 
publications on job 
shortage & iob surplus 
areas ' 



Examine job skill require- 
ments through trade a^ 
sociations 8^ industry 
contacts 



Use R & A publications 
to estimate long^^range enrv> 
ployment projections 



STUDEN'T BODY 
INFORMATION^ANO JOB 
PLACEMENT SERVICES 



Determine number of In- 
dividual students in pro- 
gram 



Identify students w/em* 
ployment*related as 
opposed to personakin* 
terett goali» 



Determine Itudents' 
specific opcupational 
goals & residence plans 



Acquaint students with 
labor market situation 



Help develop job oppor^ 
tunities 
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who are competing with vocational training program 
graduates for job openings. Immigration also brings a 
continuous supply of jobseekers to the state who 
have skills in vocational training areas. For example, 
34 ^percent of (IBe female migr^ts to Alaska between 
1965-70 were clerical workers and 23 percent of the 
males were craftsworkers.^^ 

^The projection of occupational supply is a field 
still in its infancy and reasonable projections of the 
future supply of labor by occupations cannot be 
made. However, information on supply and de- 
mand in the current job market Can be obtained. Vo- 
ca^ibnal programs place trained labor in the job mar- 
ket in a short time span (a few months to 2 years) so 
information on current job t'onditions is highly re- 

^ levant. s . 

The Alaska Department of Labor collects and 
*jbublishes some infprmation relevant to current job 

I conditions. One source is the previous -occupations 
of the insured unemployed. The other source is a 
count of, applicants and openings in various occupa- 
tional fields at employment centers. 

This information could t/e presented in a form 
much more useful to regional vocational planning. 
P'or example: • ^ 

1. Job applicant and insured unemployment 
information could be broken into occupa- 
tions relevant | to vocational education 
planning. For example, clerical tvorkers (a 
vocational program area) are presently 
combined with sales workers (not a program 
training area) in descriptions of the previous* 
occupations of unemployed. 

2. Information could be given on total annual 
- job openings and total annual job applicants 

in an occupational category. It h the ratio of 
total openings to total applicants that is the 
critical figure. For purposes of vocational 
pfenning, tne present series is misleading. 



.l^Daniel A. Seiver and John A. Kruse, Who Migrates to 
Alaska? Man in the Arctic Program Working Paper (Fairbanks: 
University of Alaska, Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search^ 1977). More recent information is unavailable. 

^^FoT a discussion of this problem, see David E. Kidder, Ke- 
.view and Synthesis of Reseqrch on Manpower Forecasting for 
Vocational-Technical Education (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1972). 

l^This information is reported in Alaska Annual Planning 
Information and Alaska Economic Trends, State of Alaska^ 
Department of Labor. 

^^he Research and Analysis section in the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Labor can provide this Information upon individual 
request (see Table 16). The published data series lists current; 
ly active applicants (an overcouot since applicants from prevl- 



3. Regional breakdowns could be given* on the 
characteristics of the unemployed, job open- 
ing^, and job applicants. ^ ' 

4. An interpretive analysis of regional surpluses 
and shortages of occupations as well asUhe 
reasons for the situation (such as poor 
pay and working conditions versus lack of 
skilled applicants) by the Employment 

^ Service stafi would be valuable. 

To illustrate the problems in attempting to use 
current Department of Labor information for voca- 
tional planning, let us use the clerical field as an ex- 
aK\Dle. Information on this occupational area is in- 
de^rXubstantially better than on most others since 
labor market data^specifically breaks out various cate- 
gories of clerical workers. ' 

>uppQS#y vocational educator has the following 
questionf basis of current and anticipated la- 

bor marke'tOTnditions, should this institution set-up a 
new secretarial program? The occupatjonal employ- 
ment forecast in Alaska Annual Planning Informa- 
tion suggests a healthy future demand for clerical 
workers: 

More than 3,700 job openings are expected, on the aver- 
age, for clerical dccupations each year through 1983. 
The stenographer, typist and secretarial occupations can 
look for>vard to about 1,440 vacancies each year.^^ 

If the vocational educator chanced to turn to a 
later section of the report dealing with employment 
service applicants and openings, he would find dif- 
ferent statistics which suggest a substantial over- 
supply of clerical workers: 

The number of applicants for clerical positions, like the 
number for professional positions, v^as approximately 
three tttnes as great as the number of openings re- 
ceived. 

This statement may well be an error of interpretation, 
resulting from failure to recognize the problem of 
carryover of active applicants from month to month. 
If the vocational educator^made a special request to 
Research and Analysis foij annual information on ap- 
plicants and openings in the* clerical area, he would 
find yet a different situation, suggesting clerical sup- 



ous months are counted unless they call to have their names 
taken off the list), job openings in one month alone,- and the 
percentage of hard-to-fill openings (which may be shortage oc- 
cupations due to low pay or poor working conditions, not lack 
of trained labor). 

^'^ State of Alaska, Department of Labor, Occupational Supply 
and Demand (Juneau, 1978) contains examples of such an 
analysis, but it is too casually done to be reliable. 
^^Alaska Annual Planning Information, p. 13. 
19/6id.,p. 30. 
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ply was just about in baianco with demand (Table 
16). Yet, the sizeable number (11 percent) of unem- 
ploynient insurance weeks claimed by individuals pre- 
viously in the clerical and sales fields also raises the 
pos8ili>flity of an oversupply of clerical workers. 



Table 16 



Job Applicants and Job Openings in Qertain 
Occupations Related to Vocational Training: 1977 



Statewide 





AddII- 


open- 


AppM 


Open- 


Types of Jobi 


cants 


ings 


tanti 


in^ 


Clerical 










Secretaries 


1,176 


1,196 


418 


299 


Steho, Typing, Filing Si Related 


187 


178 


98 


98 


Bookkeeping 


775 


475 


333 


226 


Computer & Account Recording 


2,319 


1,715 


985 


830 


•Food Service 










Waiters. Waitresses & Relate<i 


1,513 


1,822 


620 


998 


Bartenders 


498 


93 


212 


36 


Misc, Cooks, E.XC. Domestic 


541 


202 


192 


53 


Kitchen Workers 


757 


978 


320 


489 


Machine Trades 








•\ 


Motorized Vehicle & Engine Rep. 


1.119 


654 


423 


410 


Aircraft Repairing 


323 


47 


194 


37 


Structural Work . 










Excdvating, Grading & Related 


149 


98 


43 


63 


Carpentry 


2,200 


1,307 


^ 735 


425 


Plumbing. Gas Fitting & Related 


483 


2b3 


180 


89 


Misc. Construction 


1,631 


1,472 


409 


277 


l^isc. Structural Work 


421 


360 


177 


135 



SOURCE: 



learch and Analysis Section, Alaska Department of La 
bor. Special Information Request. 



If the vocational educator also consulted the 
general comments on the clerical job situation made 
by each employment center in 1978, he would find 
clerical shortages reported in certain areas, such as 
Bethel and Nome. In other areas, he would find an 
oversupply of applicants for clerical positions, except 
for .applicants with a high degree of skill and experi- 
ence/^ However, these regional interpretations in 
some instances contradict common experience (such 
as listing "secretary'' as a shortage occupation in 
1978 in Fairbanks). 

Aft^ spending many hours working with De- 
partment of Labor staff on how to interpfet their la- 
bor market data, we finally asked a Department of 
Labor analyst, "what would j^ou do if you wanted to 
start a vocational education program with the best 

^^Occupational Supply and Demand, pp. 1 3-27 . 



prospects of putting people to work?" "Wo^ry a lot," 

the analyst replied. 

RKCOMMENDATION: The Alaska Occupational Infor- 
mation Coordinating Comnfiittee (AOICC), (an agency 
set up under the Vocational Education Anfiendnfients of 
1^976 speciflcall/ to.deal With the problem of making 
available occupational Information for statewide plan- 
ning), shQuld make the development of useful Alaska 
labor market information its first priority. 

RECOMMENDATION: The Research and Analysis Sec- 
tion of the Alaska Department^ Labor should improve 
the presentation of Alaska labor market information in 
its current publications. Regional labor market informa- 
tion should aisp be provided through carefully done de- 
scriptive reports from local manpower ofClces. 

While improved labor market information from 
external sources such as the Department of Labor 
would be of great value, vocational educatlfrs need 
tp develop their own sources of vocational informa- 
tion. Private schools and apprenticeship programs had 
less need for labor market statistics since they were 
already in cl<:^se contact with employers. 

Traditionally, vocational educators in the public 
sector have not been effective in establishing links 
with . employers. Studies of this dilemma suggest three 
major problems: . ^ 

1. Vocdtional institutions have a poor organiza- 
tional structure on which to relate to indus- 
\ try and build cooperative efforts. 

2: Vnrcational institutions do not provide ade- 
V- qu^t^ staff for developing industry-educa- 
tion cooperation. 
3. Vocational* staff members, who generally 
come from education rather than industry 
backgrounds, do not know much about the 
structure and motivation of business and in- 
dustry. 

Alaska is not an exception to these national 
problems. Typically, vocational institutions do not 
delegate to specific staff formal responsibility for 
keeping in contat^ with employers, helping students 
find jobs, or conducting student follow-up studies. 
These essential activities are left to the discretion of 
program heads or individual instructors. 

A Labor MarR^t Information Advisory Committee 

In the absence of published regional labor mar- 
ket information, vocational institutions can develop 

These observations were made by Samuel Burt based on a 
national .study on industry participation In vocational educa- 
tion for the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 
Cited in F, Parker Wilbur. **Advisory Committees and the Busi- 
ness Cunriculum'' (Lor \ngeles: Los Angeles Techni Coll- 
ege). 
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their ciwn sourcoH. Use of an^adviaory committee ia 
one such method. However, ^unless the advisory 
(*ommittee consists of several major employers froln 
i*aeh program area in which vocational training is 
tt^kinK place, the committee's knoWledKc of occupa- 
tional conditions may be primarily aneeciotal. 

The Employer Survey 

The employer survey is* gt^ierally a far Ix^ttt^r 
approach to d(welopin{? local labor market informa- 
tion than th(^ advisory committee. Local employers 
are systematically queried about their current and 
expected mimpower requirements, skill requirements, 
and ports of job entry. However, this method has its 
drawlDacks. It is costly in staff tjme. Employers may 
be inac(*urate in projertinf? their own employment 
needs and may project a greater number of openinjjs 
than anticipated to enroura^e training that (Misures 
them a pool of applicants. But, th^ local (employer 
survey ^Iso has a number^f advantages. ,^It can pro- 
vide good, quick estimates of short-term manpower 
re(]Uirements. Most important, it can help the voca- 
ti(mal institutions communicate with local employers. 
It can help schools b(^come more knowledgeable 
ab<)ut empk)yer needs, th(Mr curri(*ulum implications, 
how the job market works, and how they (*an Wnxko 
tluMr graduates C()mpetitiv(v Where th(* major voca- 
tional program, goal is job |)reparation for lh<* loial 
labor market, local employer survt^ys are invaluabhv 

No singh^ method of ^onu^asting manpow<T re- 
(juircMuents will provide vocational educators with 
"cookbook'* information for |)rogram |)lanning. Dif- 
ferent program goii|s also n^quinMlifft^ront labor mar- 
ket sour(*es. In giMieral, how(W(T, vocational (Hlui*ators 
ne(Hl to us(* a coml)iiiatiOn of methods: 

1. * liocal employt^r surveys and opinions pf area 

(^xports obtaiiKHl by tlu^ vo(*ational institu- 
^tions. < 

2. Stat(^wid(^ occupational proj(H*tions ai^d in- 
' formation on ri^gional ^md statt^wiih^ job ap- 

pli(^ants and job gptMiiiiKs published by th(^. 
Alaska D(^partm(*nt of I.iibor. 
' ^, 3. National oci^ipational i)rojections and in- 
formatioh on job applicants and opiMiings 
published by th(^ U.S. I)(*partment of Labor. 

^K(X)M1VIKNI)ATI0N: Vocational education institu- 
tions should delegate foririal responsibility for labor mar- 
ket analysis to a staff member. This staff member should 
become knowledgeable in how to conduct local employ- 
er surveys and how to use and interpret diverse sources 
of labor market information. 

Manpower n<*ed is, of course, not the only con- 



sicferation in planning a vocational program, even 
when the fundamental goal of the program is job pre- 
paration. The Iowa Priority Program suggests the fol- 
lowing technique for making decisions about voCa- 
tiimal ^>ducation priorities. 22 

A. Manpower Needs - 30 points 

B. Availability pf Students — 40 points 

1. Student hiterest 

2. Student Need 

Program Effectiven<\ss^30 points 
^ r. Attrition Rates 

2, Placement Rates 

3. Cost Benefit Comparistm 

Better i;nanpower forecasting alone will not nec-^ 
essarily orient vocational programs to the labor mar- 
ket. Manpower projections are used as justifications 
for starting a program but rarely for terminating it,^*^ 
Staff and plant ixW already in place. How<w<t, reason- 
ably adequat(* labor market information is an (Essen- 
tial i*onfipon<Mit to vocational education planning and 
to n^sponsible outsidt* criticism of the system. 

3. Laok of Attention to Job Placement and 
Jab Development 

Vocational institutions are strategically situated 
to h(Mp residtMits compete for th<^ Hmittnl supply of 
jobs in many areas of Alaska. According to th<* insti- 
tiitions-tiurveyed, almost all students were Alaska resi- 
dents, If job training were more closely linked to job 
placement strategies, the vo(*ational education system 
could help give Alaskan residents a ^competitive ad- 
vantage in a tight j<^b markt^t. To the extent that Alas* 
kan residents ai:e more stable employees than recent 
migrants, employers would also benefit from reduced 
job turnover i^osts. ... 

ilowever* job placement is not an ^important ac- 
tivity in most public vocational, institutions. As pre- 
viously <li.scussed, few institutions have placement 
offices or formally delegate job placement responsi- 
bility. While lack of funding is the coilrttion explana- 
tion for this inattention, money for job pUicement 
was the lowest funding priority of all vocational Insti- 
tutions ('Fable 7). The problem may be as much staff, 
attitude and institutional priorities as inadequate 
funding. Many vocational educators have little inter- 
est in job plairement* Student enrollment, not gradua- 

*^'^fowa Priori I y ho^ram Areas liequirin^ Spi*ciali^e(l Tmining 
of I. CSS I ban Haccdiaurealc 'Dvf^ree (Des Moirtes: towa State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1974). (KD 106 655) 

^'^Kay Adams, Xalional ^Airi^c Cities Vocational Educalion 
Needs Studv (Columbus: Center for Vocational Education/ 
1977). (Kl) 141 572) 
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tion or job placement rules, is the visltjlo iiidi^fator of 
program siicvess.. ' 

Joh plaremfent miVst iH)nsiiii' 'of sul)staiitially 
more than postiiiR rancJom j()h openinKH or provi(liti« 
-a local Kmployment Service* offjcv with a hst of grad- 
uates. Where joh opetiioKs are searee, the heart of job 
phu'oment is job development thixi is, ea^^urin^{ Jor ^ 
students what jobs an* availal^le. 

Job deveh)pment typically consists of a ran^^e of 
•etivities.'-^*' For example, at the Alaska Skill C'enttM*, 
it includes: 

• Scainiiinjs newspapers and conLactin^{ person- 
nel offic(*rs to d(*t(*rinin(» wh(»n» hiring ivS^tak- ' 
inn plac(* and alerting qualifiCul students to 
these opiMitngs. 

• Personally nu^omnuMiding qualified, inti^r- 
(\sted studeiits to pot(Mitial (Mnployi^rs. 

• Traveling around the statt* contacting (Mu- 
ployers; d(»t(»rmining their training neinls, 
hiring patttms, and solicitin^j from them 
suggestions for program (^ontent. 

• Invituig (Mn|)^i(g|fts to addn^ss students and 
instructors ow^lfltt ikmhIs and recjuirements 
and h()l(liiig^i^\^tck^iiterviews. ^ 

These activities als^helj) okent curricuknn to 
employers' needs. As the Alaska Skill Center pointed 
out: . 

Wo |*ot comiiKMits from employers, "... you don't iewvh 
your people to use e^g pans, you use a Krill. Nobody use.s 
grills anymore.' So we went out and bought a dozen egj: 
pans. It's the kind of thing that doesn't make a big 
.splash, but all the little changes add up and make a big 
differeiu-e . . . 

RK(X)MMENI)ATION: Job placement and job develop- 
ment activities should be an essential component' of 
Alaska vocational education programs whic|i have job 
preparation goals. Specific vocational education fun(ts 
should he allocated for placement activities. 

Many vo(*ational training institutions, f)articu- 
larly the community colleges, are too small to justify 
their own job developer. The teaching staff should 
assume some job development activities sincp the in- 
structors are th(* ones most familiar with^he occupa- 
^tiooal ficMd and individual students. However, the 
activities of local instru(*tors an* generally confined to 

2^ee Robert Ciibson and Mariaihe Mitchell, Idcntifh^ation of 
Effective Concepts and Practices io PUwement and Follow up 
Services and Incorporation, into Pre and/or In service Training 
of Local Pcrtionnel to Implemeft Local Placement and Follow 
up Efforts (Columbus: Center for Vocational Kducation, 
1976) (ED 134 804); and Robert (Jibsoh,/\ Guide to Develop 
itiH School Based Placement and Follow up /Va^wf^.s* (Blooni; 
ington: Indiana University) (KD 134 715). See also references 
listed in Appendix, 



the local <;:ommunity. tJob development may require 
negotiations with outsid(» emph)y(*rs or ^^iiil^f^^tQ^ 
th(* (Mirly stag(*s of a proposed Activity,' For (»xanipT(\ 
it might requin* conviiuMug an ag(»i^y to use parapro- 
fessionals trained at tin* community i'ollegi* in a new 
program, Fhe ikmhI is foj^;^ statewide job deviMoper 
who works with differiMit institutions. Another im- 
portant stat(*wid(» vocational (uluc^ation rnU» ist th(» co- 
ordination of a(*tiviti(»s of diff(»rent vo(*ational insti- 
tutions. Vocational institutions often ^ilan jirogranxs 
in isolation, dupli(*ate oth(»r institutional (efforts, and 
rontril)Ute to an oversupply of labor in. particular 
fiejds. ' - • , . 

RKCOMMKNDATION: fhv Alaska Department of Kdu- 
cation should assign to speeific vocational education 
staff members the roU* of assisting all public \ocational 
institutions with job development activities and also pf 
^ coordinating vocational education program planning. 
Another effective strategy for helping vocatiomd 
stud(Mvts caplun* scanu* jol)s is coopi^rative (education, 
whii'h us(»s employment (»xp(*ri(MU*(» as part of th(» ed- 
ucaUonal program. It is "particularly usi^ful in pro- 
grams designed to pn»pan» students for the local job 
markiM, since tlu* studiMit b(HH)m(»s a known entity, 
not one of a mass of job applicants. Kmployern i)uiy 
also count cooperative experience as employmiMit ex- 
pefience, an important advantage* in aU'ight job^ 
mark(M wljen* job openings hav(* (»xpcrienc(» rtHjuirc*- 
ments. 

On thiMiational \o\fc\, coop(»rative prqgrains have 
b(*en gtowing rapidly in postsec()ndary vocational in- 
stitutions.^'^ They have become in(i;reasing^y pnwal- 
ent in busim^ss and offi(n* occupations, trade and in- 
dustrial programs, and In^alth programs. ^ryiuciIllS^,^ 
the (Mnph)y(*r provides salary, exp(*ri(Mic(», aiid skill 
training, and the vo(*ational institytion monitors and 
gives (T(*dit for thi* work i^xperienc;^'. hi a national ass- 
(vssnuMit of postsiH'ondary (*ooperallv(» education from 
1975-77, Cohen found: 

1. A postsecondafy program that provides the 
student with a cooperative education experi- 
enco fs far more valual)le to th(» student in 
terms of care(»r seUu'tion and pr(^)aration 
than the sami* wcmld be without 
th(» (Cooperative educational- cvi^iponiMit. 

2. (^ooperat^ive cduc4ition programs. iu-e an im- 
portant sourc^e of student financial .aid, par- 
ticularly for low-income and minority stu- 
dents. 

3. Cooperative cduc^ation increases a student's 
rate of financial n^turn from schooling, 

*^^AIan (^*hen, Uobert Deane, and Steven Krankel/Coo/nra 
live Education A National Assessment (Silver Springs, Mary- 
land: Applied Mana^ient Science, 1977), (Kl) 148 236) 
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4, Employers realized substantial financial ben- 
efits from cooperative programs since coop- 
erative students performed similar work as 
regular employees at reduced pay and fringe 
benefits. 

5. The majority of employers indicated that a 
very important benefit of cooperative parti- 
cipation was that it aided them ijn finding 
potential permanent employees,26 

RECOMMENDATION: Alaska vocational institutions 
« should incorporate cooperative programs as much pos- 
sible into their educational programs and use cooperative 
education as a job placement strategy. 

4. Low Numbers of Graduates 

The low number of graduates in some vocational 
^-programs, particularly in the community colleges, re- 
quires investigation. There may be no problem. As 
adiyinistrators suggest, the major cause may be that 
many students had no intention of completing a pro- 
gram. 27 Perhaps they were interested in acquiring 
just enough skills to get a job, in upgrading current 
job skills, or acquiring practical skills. However, this 
situation - |iay also indicate dissatisfaction with ^ 
program quality or, financial problems which such 
strategies a§. cooperative education may help solve. 
Moreover, students who leave programs at low skill 
lev|js may be in^a poor long-term labor market 
position even if they locate an immediate job. 

RECOMMENDATION: Vocational educators should 
calculate completion rates 1n different program areas, 
determine the causes of low rateis, and inform students 
about their position in the job market at varying skill 
levels. 




Tablet? 

Estimate of Alaska's Economically Disadvantaged 
Population by Ethnic Status: 1978 

i: ^ '- — — — — — 





EstimattPd 

Total 
Population 


Eatimaitd 
Eoofipmieally 
DlMdvantaged 

Population 


Est. Nolb. 
CETA 
SerVMl 
tY78 


^ Proportion 
EobfKMnloally 
OiMdvantased 
CETA8«md 


White 
Ak. Native 
Black 
Other 


325,282 
54.405 
20,067 
6,913 


32;835 
' 26,822 
4,676 
1,148 


3,143 
10,831 
487 
222 


10% 
40 

10 
13 


, Total 


406,667 


66,481 


14.683 


23% 



SOURCE; Institute of Sociat and Ecoriomic Research estimates 
prepare<;) for State Manpower Services Council, 1978, on 
the basis of the Survey of Income and Education, 1975. 



being equitably served by CETA programs. They have 
few other sources of financial assistance for job train- 
ing. ^ 

Lack of financial assistance fqr vocational stu- 
dents was a problem stressed by 50 percent of those 
vocational institutions that mentioned barriers in the 
use of their programs (Table 18). As one community 
college emphasized: 

The biggest problem is students who «re tecently on 
their own. The^ cannot afford tuition and cannot get 
financial aid because parents still claim them on their 
income tax. 

Vocational students in community collegerhave 
access to six types of financial aid: 

Federally Sponsored Sources 

1. Supplemental Education Opportunity 
Grant. % 

2. National Direct Student Loan. 

3. Work-Study, 

4. Guaranteed Student Loan. 

5. Basic Education Opportunity Grant. 

State Sponsored Sources 

6. Alaska Student Loan Program. 

However, the first three financial assistance pro- 
grams have very limited funds and are usually out of 
money for the following school year by early 
summer. As one financial Qids officer explained: 

Financial aid has not been so scarce on Alaskan cam- 
puses for many, many years. During the pipeline, more 
jobs were available and fewer people were in school. We 
weren't able to utilize our funds so we Were cut back. I 
tried to explain the situation to Region X but they just 
cut us according to the under-utilization formula.* 
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5. Lack of Financial Assistance for Unemployed 
Non-Native Alaskans in Need c 
of Vocational Training 

Unemployed and economically disadvantaged 
Alaskans often need financial assistance if they are to 
take advarfwge of vocationa^;^ training opportunities. 
Such financial aid is available for Native Alaskans 
through such sources as the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
EmployiSient Assistance Program and the CETA 
funds of the thirteen Title III Native prime sponsors. 
However, the largest number of economically disad- 
vantaged and unemployed Alaskans are non-Nsitive 
(see Table 17). These non-Natives in Alaska are not 



'^'^The student survey developed through this project contains 
questions on educational plans and can be used to examine 
student intentions in completing different programs. 

"^^Meaning n<h Eskimo, Aleut, or Athabascan Indian. 
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Vocational students are eligible for the Alaska 
Student Loan Program. The Alaska employment fpr- 
giveness aspect of this program makes this source es- 
pecially valuable for students seeking employment."^ 
However, the Alaska Student Loan Pa)gram depleted 
its 1979-80 fund allocation in August 1978. An 
unemployed individual usually needs financial assis- 
tance TXgtxt away and cannot wait to put4n an appli- 
cation for the, next yearns fviiiding cycle. 

RECOMMENDATION: The Alidca Commission on Post- 
secondary Education should set aside a proportion of 
Aladkfi SUte Lopn Funds for unemployed, economically 
disadvantaged Alaskans seeking vocational education. 
These special funds for the unemployed should be dU- 
tributed over the course of a year rather than allocated 
In the sumn^er months. 

Unemployed Alaskans in need of vocational . 
trainin^may also have been out of school for a while 
and know little about funding possibilities. Commun- 



Tabte^lS 

Barriers to Vocational Program Utilization 
Reported by Postsacondary Vocational Institutions' 



Insufficient financiar4.id 

Lack of counselHiQ, dormitory, and other 

support services 
Better preparation for program 
Lack of information on program 
Centralized location 
Other 

^ Nurnber of Institutions® =* 14 



50% 
21 

14 
14 
14 

14 . 



^No barriers were brought up by eighteen of the total number 
of programs interviewed. However, ten of those were appren- 
ticeship programs. ^ ^ 

SOURCE: "Survey of Alaskan Postsecondary Vocational In- 
stitutions" (Fairbanks: Institute of Social and Eco 
nomic Research, University of Alaska, 1978). 



ity colleges ref^r students to the nearest University of 
Alaska financial aids office, and these offices niay not 
be equipped to help students ij^nelni of v^catiorial 
trainir^jg. 29 ^ 

RECOMMENDATION: Vocitional institutions should 
inform students direci^y about available sources of fltjisn- 
cial aid. Schools should also explore other strategies for 
helping students acquit^ fundk, for example, by seeking 
special industry schotarriiips through advisory councils 
and using cooperative programs as a financial aid mech* 
fhism. 

CONCLUSION * 

The pr/^blems in Alaska's vocatit>nal education 
system are not fundamental matters requiring migor 
overhauls of existmg programs, large expenditures of 
new funds, or the creation of new institutions. They 
are primarily problems in the fine tuning of the sys- 
tem. Many of £he recommendations made in this re- 
port require more the redirection of current activities 
than new financial expendit^ures. They cdre matters of 
clearer (tlanning and modest changes in the present ef- 
forts qf vocational education and, manpower person- 
nel, ^able 19 (see pages 26 and 27) summarizes these 
recommendations and relevant action steps.. Small 
anges, however, can make large differences to the 
ccess of Alaska*3 vocational education enterprise. 



29The second. Hsted author bf this study contacted one Uni- 
versity of Alaska financial aid officer, posing as an unem-^ 
ployed per9on*ib need of aid and asked: 

**Do you |iave deferred tuition?** 

""Only in certain instances. 

"What ar* thoSe insUnces?" 
. *'VA, pendinj lo9n, or some form of assurance that we will 
be paid back. : 

"You mean you doit't have alTy routine system for deferred 
tuition?" y 

**What*s your circumstanc^?*' 

"riini unemployed and wolild like to be able to go to school 
next semester and I don't haye the money to pay tuition right 



now. 



"O/i, there's really not a whole lot we can do about it. 
"Ok, thank you." 
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Summary pf Rocommapdatioht and Ettimatad Costs 



ProbUm Arta 



dirMtion of 
Currant Effort 



RaquifM Ntlat 
Davalopmant Effort 
(Ett|«hationK< 



RaqMti in||illtlonal 
OfMratliigi''undi 
(Eitimation) 



Confusion About tha Ralavant Goals of Vooatidnal Education in 
Alaska ' 

RECOMMEfSfDATION 1: Vocational aducator$ should determine 
what type of program goals are appropriate for their cot^tmunities and 
student populations. These ^oals should guide decisions mout^pro* 
grann content, planning and evaluation methods, and funding: priorities. 



Assessment of AK 
goal alternatives ^ 
for vocatioHBl ad; 
$25,000 



Z Ltek of Information on tha Alaska Labor Market 

RECOMMENDATION 2: The Alaska Occupational InfoVmation Co- 
ordinating Committee (AOICC), an agency set up under the Voca- 
tional Education Amendnients of 1976 specifically to deal with the 
problem of making available occupational information for statewide 
planning, should make the development of useful Aljaska labor market 
information its first priority. 

RECOMMENDATION 3: The Research and Analysis Section of the 
Alaska Department of Labor should improve the presentnlldn of 
Alaska labor market ihformation in its current publications. Regional 
labor market information shpuld also be provided through carefully 
done descriptive reports from local manpower offices. ^ 

REC0MMENDATI0ri4: Vocational education institutions should 
delegate formal responsibility for labor marked analysis tp a staff 
member. This staff member should become knowledgeable in how to 
conduct local employer surveys and in how to use and interpret diverse 
sources of labor market information. » 



Model local em- 
ployer Purvey 
$40,000 



Staff work Research 
and Analysis, Dept. 
of tabor 
$30,000 
it 

Vocational stdff de* 
velopment activities 
;$35,000 



3. Lack of Attention to Job Placement and Job Development 



RECOMMENDATION 5: Job placement and job development activi- 
ties should be 'an essential component of Alaska vocational education 
programs which have job preparation goals. Si^ecif ic vocational educa- 
tion funds should be allocated for placement activities. 



RECOMMENDATION 6: The Alaska Department of Education should 
assign to specif ic vocatior)al education staff the role of assisting all 
public vocational institutions vvith job deyeloprhent activities and also^ 
of coordinating vocational education program planning. 

RECOMMENDATION 7: Alaska vocational institutions should incon* 
porate cooperative programs as much as possible into their educational 
programs and use cooperative education as a job placement strategy. 



X . 



4. Low Numbers of Qraduates 

RECOMMETslDATlON 8: Vocational edu<|ators should calculate com- 
pletion rates iri different>rogram areas, dey«rmina the causes of low 
rates, and inform students about thejr position in the job markiet at 
varying skill levels. 



X 
i 



Instruction release 
time job placement 
$10,000^40,000 
per voc ed institu- 
tion; 

Statewide j^ dev^« 
oper position 
$4JO,000 



Model internal vo- 
cational evaluation 
system 
|40,000 



Hp 
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Table 19 (com.) 



Problem Area 



Requires Re^ Requires initial ReqUiret Additional 
direction of Development Effort Operating Fundi 
Current Effort (Estimation) (Estimation) 



Lack of Financial Assistance for Unemployed NorvNattve Alaskans in 
Need of Vocational Training ^ 

REGOMMEH^DATION 9: The Alaska Commission on Postsecondary 
education should set aside a proportion of Alaslta ^tattiTLoan Funds 
for unemployed, economically disadvantaged Alaskans seeking vocation- 
al education. These special funds for the unemployed should be distri- 
buted over the course ot a year rather than allocated j» the summer 
months. 

RECOMMENDATION 10: Vocational institutions should inform stu- 
dents directly about available sources of financial aid. Schools should 
also explore other strategies for helping students acquire funds, for ' 
examfifle, seeking special industry scholai ships through advisory councils 
and using cooperative programs as a financial aid mechanism. 



"Dependent upon outcome of development effort, 

«- - ^ : 



J 



APPENDIX: Methods 



Scope of Study . < 

This study surveyed Alasktyi postsecondary in- 
stitutions offering vocational education programs in 
1978, Postsecondary institutions were defined as 
those serving persons 16 yea^ of age or older who 
• had graduated from or left elementary or secondary 
school, ^ Vocational^ education was defined as pro- 
grams "which are directly related to the preparation 
of individuals for paid or unpaid employment or for 
additional preparation * for a career requiring other 
than a baccalaureate or advanced degree.'* 2 Thus, this 
study did riot include single vocational courses, such 
as a typing course offered by a University of Alaska 
extension center. Nor did it include special job train- 
ing programs funded under short-term grants or train- 



•^The definitions of •^postsecondary'* and "vocational educa- 
tion programs'* are based on definitions in the Alaska Five 
Yeax Plan for Vm^ational Education FY '78-82 (Juneau; De- 
partment of Educkjion, 1978)) 

p. 27^. This definition Is* consistent with the national 
definition used by the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics. In their Survey of Programs and Enrollments— Postsecon- 
dary Schools, a vocational education program Is defined as "a 
planned sequence of courses leading to a specific occupational 
skill such as secretarial science,' ornamental horticulture, or 
body and fender repalri Programs which do not lead to car- 
eers should b^ excluded, such as food preparation for house- 
wives, pri^vate pilot training, or charm courses. 
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ing programs offered by agencies, primarily as in- 
service education. The study focused on established 
vocational programs offered by postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions. 

High school Vocational programs were not exam- 
ined in Uetail because tfhe {Primary function of many 
programs is practical education, not job preparation. ^ 
Secondary school vocational programs emphasize 
such fields as home econorftics or woodworking."* 
Rural high schools particularly are developing voca- 
tional programs in locally relevant practical areas, 
such as sled building and greenhouse science. High 
school prpgranf>s also provide introductory courses in 
occupational areas^ such as auto mechanics or draft- 
ing. However, students generally need more advanced 
occupational training for these skills to help them 
substantially in the job market. 

An important exception is high school business 
education and office programs where high sftiool 

^Job preparation Is the assumed goal of vocational education. 
See above definition. As thl& study suggests, however, many 
postsecondary vocdtional programs also emphasize practical 
education. i 

^For.a detailed nummary of secondary school vocational pro- 
grains, see Gene Walsh, An identification of Vocational Educa- 
tion/Training Activity in Alaska for Fiscal Year 1978, pre- 
pared for the Alaska State Advisory Council on Vocational 
and Career Education and State Manpower Services Council 
1978. " 
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.KnuhiaU's ran (qualify tor many c^loric^al positions. In 
1978, tlu\st» pro^^^ams tMirolhul almost 9,900 sUuhMits 
aiul a(*rouiite(I for 10 pcri^tMit i)f tlu» total st^rondary 
s(hoi)l ourollin<M)l in votational <Hlu(*ation (Tablt' 
A 1). riu* pn»vaUMi(*o'Of hinlv s(*hool rU^iiuil programs, 
along with tho twelve postse(*ondary socrctnrial 
programs opeiating in Ahiska, may bt* contributing to 
an ewtMsnpply of cltMU^al W4>rktTs in som(» ariMis of 
AUska. 

< 

Identification of Vocational Post$econdarv Schools 

Posts(HH)ndary institutions offering vocational 
prognin^s wt»n* identilu»d through tht» Ahrska (*om- 



TableA-1 ^ 

Statewide High School Enrollments in 
Vocational Education afnd Work Experience Programs 
. (First Quarter 1977-78 School Y^ar) 



Proportion of 
Enrollrrtent Enrollment 



Program Areas 

Vocational Education ^ 

Business E(luciUioii Offico 
Irukjstrial Education & Titidt' 

and IndustiY 
Honu? Economics & Gonsijnior 

& Hof7HMTidkin(j ^ 
Agriculture 

Vocatioiitilly Handicapped 
Special Education Courses 

' Other 

■* 

TOTAL" 

Work Experience 

Cooperative and /or Woik* 

ExpeiitMice 
Special Vocational EcUication 

& Work Study^^ 
Rural Student Vocational 

Participants^ 
TOTAL 



^This is not an unduplicated count as some stuUents may be 
enrolled in mpre thai) one program. 

^^Enrollments as of May 1 1, 1978. 

^1977-78 school year totals. 

SOURCE: Gene Walsh, An Identification of Vocational Ed- 
« ucation/T raining Activity in Alaska for Fiscal 
Year 1978. Prepared for tfie Alaska State Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational and Career Edu- 
cation and State Manpower ^Services Council, 
1978, pp. 4-5. (Minor c^ianges made in fornrat.) 



9,900 


' 40'K. 


9,391 


38 




/ 


4,3(i/ 


1ft 


302 


1 


23 


(.1 


49 


(.2 


QAl 


3 


24 G79 


100% 


1.(')14 


43% 


1452 


38 


704 


19 


3,770 


1 00% 




mission on Postsocondary FMuctttion's 1977-7($ /)ir- 
ectory of Postsecondary Kducationat Inititutions in 
^''Aioska, This^1iro(»tory includes instatutiotpi licohsed in 
{he Stair of Alaska as of AuKusr^9p, Of the 
thirty-ninr institutions int^ludod in this Kfoup, 7t 
r<»nt wvYv intorviowtKl. In addition, we obtained 
information on proKrams aiul onrollmOhts on 
^i^{l1t s(»hobls and otluT private schools not included 
in Ihv intervit*w study through **Siurvey of l*rograms 
and Knrollments - Postseoondary Schools" data, (h)I- 
hni^d by the Alaska C'ommission on -Postsecondary 
Kdueation as part of the program of the National 
(\»nter for Kdut^atiojaal SUitisti(\s. We obtained infor- 
nuition on apprenticeship program enrollments and 
sVMdtMit oharaeteristi(\s throunh the Bureau of Appren- 
ti( (\ship Train inn. 

interview \^ith Vocational Postsecondary ScHoqI 
Adrhin'istrators 

Thv first section of the interview covered insti- 
tution-wide issu(\s su(*h as entrance and tuition re- 
(juinMiients, (enrollment and graduation raU»s, a^e, sex, 
and \^thni,c (»haracteristi(\s of students, and institu- 
tional Roals, problems, and information needs. For 
ea(*h vocational pr()Kram area that the School offered, 
basil* •in formation was (*olle(*ted on nutnbers and char- 
a(*teristii*s of students an4 Rraduafet's. 

To relate vocational programs to labor-market 
dt»nxand, wt» us<»d the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles to identify the occupaticmi; for which (»ach vo- 
(*ational program prepared students^ Thes(» occupa- 
tions vven»' checked for accuracy with each institu- 
tion.^^ 

An int(*rview form was developed for each 
<c'h)>ol, listing its vocational prof^rams, the occupa- 
tions we had t(Mitativ<»ly identified, and other infor- 
mation about ih4 school available from secondary 

« 

*^()f the posiseeoiidary vocational «t'duoatiou in.stitutions listed 
in this directory, our study iiuludt'd all but Iho flight schools, 
H & R Hlook, the Bible roile^es, and the Departiwnt of^blio 
Safoty Traiaing Academy. These schools wt»re excluded be- 
cause they were seen as having limited impact on supply and 
demand in Alaska's labor market. The Department of Public 
Safety Training Academy offers in-service training. The flight 
schools are involved in training ii) large part for recreational 
and private business purposes. H & H Hlock is supplementary 
ed\ication. The Bible colU^ges provide training not traditionally 
subjected to supply and demand analysis. 
^A separate publication, intended for use by manpower plan- 
ners and school guidance counselors, lists postsecoiidary voca- 
tional programs and the occupdti^ons for which they prepare 
students. A section defining these occupations is included as 
well. See Lynn Wright', Postscvondary Vocational Training in 
Alaska (Fairbanks: Institute of Social and Econonuc Research, 
197Hf. V 
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sources. The interview torm was sentHo each institu- 
tion with a letter stating the date on which we would 
telephone them to update or correct information pre- « 
sently on the forms fiind to compltHe the remainder of 
the survey. 

Interviews were conducted primarily with the 
presidents of the community colleges, the owners of 
private schools, and the coordinators of apprentice- 
ship programs. In mi\py cases, these administrators - 
had relied on staff to obtain sj^ecific information. The 
interviews ranged from 1 to 3 hdurs. Telephone calls 
were repeated as needed to obtairi the required datti. 

Exploratory Study of Fairbanks Vocational Students' 
Motivations and Goall 

...As this study procwded, it l)ccamc apparent 
that aml^or problem area was confiisioi^ about the 
goals of vocational education students. Wen» students 
enrolling in the vocational education programs to |)re^ 
pare for the job market or to acquire practical skills? 
Similarly, there was lack of information on the 
communities where vocational students planned to 
look for jobs. Vocationtil planning was generally 
basec^ on the needs of the local labor market, whereas 
students might plan to look for jobs in other com- 
munities. 

To develop some information on the goals of vo- 
ca,(.ional students that could be used t() address such 
planning issues, vw^ conducted a survey of vocational 
students- in the public sector in Fairbanks. This study 
Jncluded 238 students, a sample of 50 percent of the 
. adult student enrollment at the Hutchison ('arecr 
Center, and 33 percent of the ennollment at the 
Tanana Valley Community College. Th(* interview 



concerned ^sucb topics as studei)ts' educational and 
occu|>ational goaln, motivationH lor enrolling in 
vocational programs, plans to enter the labor market, 
and problems and needs. This sur\H»y was developed 
for Fairbanks iiftititutions but can l)e adapted to the 
needs of other vocational schools. A copy can be 
obtained from Dr. Judith Kleinfeld, |iislitute of 
Social and Kcon6nvic Research. 

Limitations of Study 

A major limitation of thiH^study was the fioor in- 
formation available ill the comipunity collene system, 
the largest provider of vocational progrji^ms. While 
these linstitutions have data on the total number of 
students in the school, they cannot routinely deter- 
mine the numl)er'and (characteristic's of individual 
students enVoll(»d in their vocational -education f)ro- 
grams. In order to arrive at some reasonal)le estima- 
tion of vocational program enrollments, we used es- 
timating techniques. Use of estimatinjt (^^vi( es, as 
well as missing inforniation from some institutions, 
.leads to minor discrepancies in different tables- 
The use of telephone interviews with administra- 
tors, while substantially less (U)stly than personaltra- 
vel, also limits the amount and quality of information 
obtained. Most administrators ap|)eared to be open in 
discussing program problems. However, it was not 
f)ossible to ( heck their accounts throuj^h on-stte ob- 
servations or discussions with teach(»rs and students. 
Nor was it possil^le to discuss vocational programs 
with individual program heads or instructors, whose 
knowledge is nuu h more detaiUul than that of admin- 
istrators. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



EskinjoH of Northwestern Alaska: A liiotoffical Per- 
speetive. Edited by Paul L. Jamison, Stephen L. 
Zegura, and Frederick A. Milan, Dowden, Hutchin- 
sqn and Ross, Inc*, Stroudsburg, 1978, 319 pp., illus- 
trations, references, index, appendices (no price in- 
formation given). ^ % 

^This is «in compilation of biological, linguistic* 
ethnohistoricaU anthropometric^ nutritional, psycho- 

* logical, health, and demographic research among 
Eskimos ^of Wainwright, Barrow* Point Hope, Kakto 
vik, and Anaktuvuk ^Pass, during the years 19G8 

* through 1972. The work was done as part c>f Tin* In 
, ternational Biological Program and includes a chron 

ologyof fieldwork. 

It would take a lengthy review indeed to sum* 



marixe th(* findings of the twenty-two studies pre- 
s(*nt(Hl h(*nv by the thirty-eight scholars invol^nl. 
Even ihv (nlitors find this task nearly beyond th3ll, 
although a final chapter attempts to summari/.e the 
(*ss(MUially biological works. 

Briefly, the researchers find that while diei has 
changed, th(*n* s(*ems to he little evidence that it is 
nutritionally inadtu^uate (»xcept for iron intak^^ How* 
(*v(»r, no (*linical evidence of any problem relating to 
diet deficiency ( ould he found. 

Eskimos do seem to show mon* rapid hone loss 
of mineral content than noivEskimos, to have greater 
vitiiUpapaqty {essentially lung capacity), and some 
i\(J^ee of la(V)Sj^ntoleran( e (common among people 
^ot traditionally users of dairy products). Kskimo 
physical growth rates were , found to be both slower 
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thwjfc » non-Eakimo cpntrol grdup and to end earlier, 
though bodjK^ght seems higher at all ages. Histori- 
cally, there seems to have been a substantial in- 
crease in size. In addition, there is* a cognitive 
"slump** for Eskimo teenagers, ancj basic Piagetian* 
developmental theory seems supported by Eskimo 
data. Eskimos tend to age (decline physically) more 
rapidly than non-Esl^mo control groups.^ 

This reviewer's greatest vfamiliarity is with accul- 
turatibn, social and psychologicafSispects of Eskimo 
life, demography, and, to a lesser^xtent, with nutri- 
tiohal studies. Based upon this, J suggest psychologi- 
cal studies in the volume are quite conservative in 
findings and guarded in implications. The demograph- 
ic and nutritional work seems to be solid and accept- 
•able, both in its approach and findings, though the 
demographic work makes nise of only the most lim- 
ited explanatory variables. This is not mennt afe a crit- 
icism, but merely to explicate what seems to be a 
guiding element of the entire volume. After their data 
accumulation, compilation, and organization, both re- 
searchers and editors appear to be far more comfort- 
able with limited and conservative, rather than with 
Y^ide-ranging, analysis. ^ 

Overall, the book should prove to be clearly use- 
ful, not only to those generally or ^i^ofessionally in- 
terested in Eskimos but also to those concerned with 
comparative studies of biology of populations. It is 

*A theory stating lhat perceptual and oognitive abilities occur 
in expectable sequences and more or less on schedule. 



especittUy useful in outlining a number of biological 
problem,3 in netnl of further research. ^ 

The Far North—2000 Yean of American Eskimo and 
Indian Art, by Henry Collins, Frederics DeLaguna, 
Edmund Carpenter^ and Petet Stone. Indiana Unlyer* 
sity Prjess, Bloomington, Indiana, 1977v 289 pp., 16 
.color plates (including frontispiece), 366 black and 
\. white places, maps,^ references (no iiid?)ci. slick 
paperback, $14.96, cloth, $22.50. 




One of the mpst impressive works on the art of 
the Alaska Nativ(\^this reviewer has ever seen. Of high 
scholarly quality, beautifully and ^jlearly illustrated, it 
is nonetheless organized along lines simple enough to 
be enjoyable to the amateur.* 

Narrative Information identifies many cultural 
.artifacts, of unusual artistic merit and by describing 
(he origin and use of items, it makes the artistic 
beauty of the objects even more obvious. The work is 
divided into sections dealing with Eskimos, Athabas* 
can and Tlingit (including Haida) art. Eskimo art is 
discussed further in the context of ar^heological 
findings, and culture sequences over the last two 
thousand years. ' . 

It is easy to make comparisons between the ar|, 
of these different gtoups thanks to this inferesting or- 
ganizing scheme, and the narrative helps. Marred only 
by a tendency toward romanticism in some of the 
narrative, it is nonetheless a book of wide general ap- 
peal and interest. ' 

Arthur E. Hippltr 
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RECENT INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS ' 

* 

Th« Initltute of Social and Bconomic Research ww erttjaliihed in 1961 for the purpoie of conducting 
interdiicipUnary rewarch in the social sciences and related ttfelds. The instituU U part of the University of 
Alaska and has branches in Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Juneau. In addition to the AUalw R^vkw ofSocm 
and Eeonor^e Conditions, the Institute publishes ISER Jleports, Occational Ptopers, Heatorc/i Notts, and 
other special publications. Recent institute publications include: 



\ 



. REVIEWS 

• • V 

(PrM fubtcrlpUon upon rtquMt) 

• ''Alaika't Qiowth to 1990," David T. Krmge. 

f 

• "AgrlcuKuw In Alwkt: 1976-2000 A.D./' Wayne 
Thomis. 

► 

• "Urban JmpacU of Oil Development— The Fair- 
banks Experience/* Jack Kruse. 

• "Petfole^m Development In Ala&ka/* Thomafi A. 
Morehbuke. 

• "Aliaka Blectric Pbwer Requlrement^A Review 
and hojectlon/* Oliver S.KSoldsmlth. 

• '^Development of the Soviet North," G.A. Agranat 

• "Alaska Native Hire on the Tians-Alaaka Oil Pipe- 
line Project " Larry L. Naylor and LaY^rence A- 
Ck>odlng. 

• "Alaska*^ Revenue Forecasts and Expenditure Op- 
tipns/* O. Scott Goldsmith. ' 

• "Prjces and Incomes-^Alaska . and the U.S./* 
Michael J. Scott and Linda E. Leask. 



OCCASIONAL PAPERS 



Urban Native Men arid Women 
Their . Work Adaptations, 
..Jones 



1-^ 

,,T 



[ifferences in 
orothy M. 
. .$2.00- 



• Village High Schools: Sonic Educational StrategieB 
to Hei> Meet Developmental Needs of Rural 
Youth, Judith Klelnfeld $5.00 

• AUuka Native Students ahd College Success, 
Judith l^elnf eld $100 



REPORTS 



• A Long Way fromjlonw-^ffeett of Public Hl^ 
Schools on Village Children Away From Horn; 
Judith lOalnftld $6.00 

• Alaska Natives in Higher Education, Karen Kohout 
and Judith KleKfllld . ... $8.00 

• The Subarctic A thabascane—A Selected Annotated 
Bibliography, Arthur E. Hippler and John R. 
Wood $16.00 

• An Aleut Bibliography, Dorothy M. Jones and 
JohnR.Wooii. : . .$16.00 

• Bristpl Bay— A Socioeconomic Study, David T. 
Kresge, Susan R. Flaon, and Anthony F. Oas* 
barro ' $600 

• The Urban Native Encounters tlie Social Service 
System, Dorothy M. Jones . , .$8.00 

• Alaska's Constitutional Convention, Victor 
Fischer .$4.00 

• Copper River^Wrangells Socioeconomic Overview, 
Charles L. Logsdon; et. aU 

• Yukon-Porcupine Regional Planning Study, Bill 
Alves, Jack Kruse, et il. 

RESEARCH NOTES 
(Free upon request) 



• The Population of Russian America (1799-1867), 
SvetlanaG. Federova. < 



7KJ 



• Using Nonverbal Warmth to- Increase Learning: a 
Cross-Cultural Experiment, Judith Klelnfeld. 

• Alaskan Population Growth end Movements, 
. 1960-1972, Daniel A. Selver and Susan R. FiBon. 




For further infiirmation on institute publications, contact the Anchorage office of the trutitute of 
Social and Economic Research. 707 ''A" Street. Suite 206. Anchorage, telephone 278-4621. 
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